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EXAMINING FOREIGN EXCHANGE AND TRADE 
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HE 


Marshall Field 
1835—1906 
Merchant 


by Marshall Field was gained by de- 
veloping a new idea—the department 
store—in accordance with sound business 
principles which he himself confirmed by 
study and practice. An associate of his 
early years said that “by studying conditions 
and storing up facts, he learned perfectly 
what caused failure, and gained some con- 
viction as to what brought success.” 
In the career of Marshall Field, Walter 
H. Page saw demonstrated ‘a definite 
science of commercial organization.” 


Keep in Touch With Progress in 
Business Management and Control 


Kardex Institute is gathering new facts, 
new ideas in production and distribution, 


‘Tw great measure of success attained 


Is there 
“a definite science of 
commercial organization?” 


new methods of Business Management and 
Control. As these are tested in the crucible 
of competition, expert observers on the 
Kardex Institute staff report them to you, 
explaining their advantages, showing how 
they affect many lines of business. 

By enrolling in Kardex Institute you can 
keep in touch with the progress of business 
science. Its principles of Business Manage- 
ment and Control are a force for greater 
and safer profits. 


KARDEX 
INSTITUTE 


642 Kardex Bldg., 10 E. 44th St., New York City 


Devoted Exclusively to Business Education and Research 


Kardex Institute, 642 Kardex Bldg., 
10 E. 44th St., New York City. 


ew without obligation on my part your 
book, “‘A New Conception of Business.” 


Enter my subscription for Kardex Business 
(Jservice and Reports for one year, for which 
I agree to pay $10:on receipt of invoice. 


Kardex Institute Service 


1. General Business Ad- 
vice (Bulletin) 


2. Management Meth- 
ods (Bulletin) 


3. Business Conditions 
(Bulletin) 

The membership fee entitles the subscriber to all the above 
services at the nominal cost of $10 yearly. 


4. Washington Letter 


5. Reports to Industries 
(in special cases) 


6. Personal Service (as 
requested) 
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FIRST NATIONAL BANK IN ACCOUNT WITH 
MOUNT VERNON, N. Y. 


Mr. Frank Abate, 
Mr. Frank Abate, 4622 Garden Pl., 
4622 Garden Pl., Mt. Vernon. N. Y. 
Mt. Vernon. N.Y. 
“OLD BALANCE DATE CHECKS IN DETAIL DATE DEPOSITS DATE NEW BALANCE 


BALANCE BROUGHT FORWARD 


Heads Statements In Tenth Former Time— 


“WE now head statements with complete name and address 
1/10th time formerly required by stenographer to fill in 
names only. Errors in spelling entirely eliminated 


—AHillyard (Wash.) State Bank. 


3 Days Work in 45 Minutes— 


“IN 45 minutes we ‘Addressograph’ bank forms that formerly 
required 3 days typewriting.”” =_—Newton (Mass.) Savings Bank. 


Wins 636 New Accounts— 


“IN the past eighteen months we have secured 636 new accounts 
amounting to $103,239.61 thru our ‘Cedar Rapids Savings’ 
Letter, ‘individualized’ by our Ribbon Print Addressograph, 
and mailed to our 3,000 prospect list which is on Metel Card 
Index Addressograph ‘plates.”” 


—Cedar Rapids (Ia.) Savings Bank & Trust Co. 


FREE Trial Won’t Obligate You— 


Simply Tear on Dotted Line and Mail Coupon! 


tis statement is fufnished to our 
ng the pass book to the bank ane 
Why Banks Use It nt to check up and file. If no oni 
YOUR PASS BOOK 


1 Increases Deposits. 


2 Heads and Dates 
| Monthly Statements. 


3 Heads Interest Notes. 
4 Heads Ledger Sheets. 
5 Cuts Record Costs. 

6 Speeds Collections. 
7 
8 


No Dividend Delays. 
Stops Name Writing 


hj MAIL 
WITH YOUR 
LETTERHEAD 
To Addressograph Co. 
ad 908 W. Van Buren St., Chicago 


Send Prepaid FREE Trial 
ge Hand Machine. Will return 
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HE Brown & Bigelow Painting 
Competition, conducted through 
the Anderson Art Galleries, New 

York City, has brought forth the finest 
in contemporary American art. 


The competition was open to all artists 
in the United States. Four prizes, totalling 
$6,000 were awarded from the group of 
2,000 entries. The judges were—Mr. Gari 
Melchers, Mr. Joseph Pennell, Mr. Robert 
Macbeth, Mr. Wm. E. Rudge, and Mr. 
James E. Belden—authorities in their 
professions. The prize-winners follow: 

$2,500 First Prize . ‘‘The Sea Captain’s Children”’ 

Louise Heustis 
$1,500 Second Prize . ‘‘The Old Homestead ’’ 

by Edward W. Redfield 
$1,000 Third Prize . ‘‘Modern Juno”’ 4y Emil Fuchs 


$1,000 Fourth Prize . ‘‘ Mother and Child’’ 
by Virginia Keep Clark 


These Paintings 


Make /2zze Calendars: 


Beginning December 28th these art gal- 
lery paintings are available for your 
calendars. You can give your patrons the 
finest in contemporary American art, faith- 
fully reproduced with the true qualities 
of the original. And the cost is reasonable— 
no greater than what you would pay for 
the ordinary kind. 


Your calendar is in fact a painting, worthy 
of an art gallery, worthy of the home, 
worthy of your business. 


Wait for the Brown & Bigelow man. 
There’s a real treat in store for you, as the 
Brown & Bigelow line not only includes 
these four prize winning pictures, but also 
reproductions from Old Masters, timely 


pictures and specialized ideas for all lines 
of business. 


BROWN BIGELOW 
Rom embrance Advertising 


REG. U.S. PAT. OFF 


SAINT PAUL, MINNESOTA exe SAULT STE. MARIE, ONTARIO 


Offices in all Principal Cities 
Entire contents of this advertisement copyright 1925, Brown & Bigelow 


In writing to advertisers please mention The Burroughs Clearing House 
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The Editor’s Indorsement 


LL America, seemingly, is trailing the 
rainbow to Florida. However skep- 
tical we may be of the first-hand stories of 
great wealth over night and however firm 
in our conviction that many thousands of 
disillusioned seekers of treasure in the 
land are not unearthing their pots of gold, 
we’ve only to look at bank deposits to 
realize that capital in an _ ever-swelling 
stream is flowing into Florida real estate. 
“*Crazy’ Florida” by James H. Collins 
in this issue is a story of the troubles that 
the state-wide boom has thrust upon the 
banks of Florida. They are troubles of 
inadequate facilities to handle tremendous 
increases in business, troubles of personnel 
and enormous ‘“‘turn-over” in employees 
succumbing to the lure of big money in 
real estate and other lines of business, and 
troubles of maintaining an even keel, a 
sane perspective, a safe, conservative 
| course in city, town and countryside gone 
obviously mad of a fever of fortunes in 
every front foot. 


convention of the Financial 
Advertisers Association records in 
its program and its display exhibits the 
amazing advancement of bank advertising 


ethical ‘“‘card’’ in the newspapers. It is 
seldom — to put your finger on any 
single phase of advertising or on a specific 
tendency of program and discussion and 
label it the distinctive mark of progress 
during the year. 

That’s our apology—if indeed an apology 
is required to excuse a personal impression 
—for stating an opinion that the tenth 
annual convention of the association in 
Columbus in October differed from former 
conventions in one important particular. 
It subordinated the elemental, the tech- 
nique, the past and present, and looked 
into the future—toward what mere people 
are thinking and will be thinking, what 
they want and what they need from banking, 
rather than what the banks want from 
them, and then how best to provide bank- 
ing service that will anticipate all their 
needs. The essential difference seemed to us 
a recognition of duty first to the public 
and to dividends afterwards, instead of 
the other way around. And that’s the 
mark of progress, more clearly defined 
than ever before, as we drew it from 
observations in Columbus. It was the 
real theme of Amy R. Hyde, of the Union 
Bank of Chicago, while discussing ““Women 
Save as Well as Spend,” as well as of other 
speakers and of the entire discussion from 
the floor in the Savings Departmental. It 
illumined the splendid address “What is 
Merchandising in a Bank?” of Martin L. 
Pierce, of the Hoover Company, North 
Canton, O. It was very evident, too, in 
the addresses of Julian M. Case, of the 
Dime Savings Bank, Detroit, of G. Lynn 
Sumner, of New York, Glenn Griswold of 
the Chicago Journal of Commerce, to 
mention only a few. It was the spirit 
of the convention. 


VV ILLFORD I. King, of the National 
YY Bureau of Economic Research, in 
his article this month on ‘Foreign Exchange 
and Industry,” rather effectually disposes 
of the complaint of many American 
manufacturers that the depreciation of 
foreign currencies—the high rates of ex- 
change—is a serious handicap to competi- 
tion. ““There is no discernible relationship,” 
says Dr. King, “‘between the absolute 
altitude of the exchange rate and the 
volume of imports, or between the tendency 
of the exchange rate to rise or fall and the 
volume of imports.” 

The difference of opinion on the subject 


| since the comparatively recent era of the © 
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Ordinary Citizen” by Himself on page 13. 


theorists. The author defends the position 
of the latter. 


UR annual reminder of Thrift Week 

we delegate to John A. Goodell, of 
the National Thrift Committee, 347 
Madison Avenue, New York City, and 
W. E. Albig, of the Savings Bank Division 
of the American Bankers Association— 
“Coming: National Thrift Week” and 
“Why the Banker Should Lead,” on pages 
18 and 19. The modern conception of 
thrift consists of living com ortably, 
spending wisely and making the surplus 
count. It is admirably demonstrated, 
from real life, in the “Biography of an 


FROM a booklet describing a new bank 
building, we read: “In New York 
and cities near by, there have been a 
number of recent developments in banking 
rooms which depart from the old, col 
marble and stone banking ‘room, such as 
the Brooklyn Trust and Savings Bank, 
the Bowery Savings Bank, and others of 
like description.” 

Unruly antecedents would seem to have 
ruined a perfectly good compliment. 


Te artistic building of the Mercantile 
Trust Company, in San Francisco, sub- 
ject of our cover this month, was designed by 
G. Albert Lansburgh, San Francisco. HS. 
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ecurity increases 


time 


A RAILROAD is thrown into bank- 
ruptcy. The bonds long considered 
gilt-edged are worthless. A nation 
repudiates its obligations and 
thousands of investors suffer. .. . 
Supposedly sound investments are 
wiped out by uncontrollable cir- 
cumstances. 


However, there is one invest- 
ment that is unaffected by the ac- 
tions of foreign governments, that 
does not depend on the prosperity 
of one industry, that offers safety 
which increases with time—the 
first mortgage real estate bond, 
underwritten by a reputable house 
equipped with the experience and 
personnel to issue this highly spe- 
cialized type of security. 

The building—an apartment, 
office or hotel structure—which is 
the security for the bond issue, 
continues to earn a fair income 
over a long period of years. These 
earnings pay interest and provide 


funds for the retirement of the 
bonds as they mature. And the 
building remains as security for 
the outstanding bonds. The mort- 
gage is not released until the last 
bond is retired. | 

Miller Bonds have these fea- 
tures: Interest up to 7 per cent. 
. . . The guarantee clause .. . 
Normal federal income tax re- 
funded. . . . Various state taxes 
refunded or paid. 

Real estate bonds offer safety 
and a liberal income. But they 
should always be purchased from 
houses of the conservative type 
whose success is founded on the 
fact that: “No investor has ever 
lost nor ever will lose a dollar 
in our first mortgage real estate 
bonds.” G. L. Miller & Co., In- 
corporated, 30 East 42nd Street, 
New York City. Offices and rep- 
resentatives in principal cities. 


Send for Booklet B-202 


‘NO INVESTOR EVER LOST 


A DOLLAR 


. FIRST MORTGAGE BONDS 


IN MILLER 
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and Industry 


Rates of Exchange Have No Observable Effect on Trade, but 
the Forces Causing Them Are the Same That Affect All Trade 


URING recent years it has not 
been an uncommon experience 
to hear remarks like this from 
American business men who have been 
suffering from intense foreign competi- 
tion: ‘“‘Of course business is dull. 
How can it be otherwise with exchange 
rates the way they are? When it 
takes twenty francs instead of five 
to make a dollar, how can I hope to 
compete with the French manufacturer 
who buys his goods and labor for 
francs, instead of dollars? If exchange 
rates would come back to where they 
belong, I would not ask odds from 
anyone.” 
The belief of the business man that 
exchange rates are a most potent 
_ factor in foreign trade, and incidentally 
in the prosperity of manufacturers and 
other producers, meets with the sym- 
pathetic approval of more than one 
writer on economic subjects. Professor 
J. M. Keynes, for example, is quoted 
in the New York Times of July 25, 
1925, as ascribing ‘a large part of the 


By WILLFORD I. KING 


National Bureau of Economic Research 
New York City 


blame for the sorry condition of 
England to the perverseness of the 
United States in not raising her money 
prices.” In his view, when England 
restored the gold standard, she “‘was 
gambling on rising prices in the United 
States,” and, since the expected price 
rise in this country has failed to take 
place, British industry has suffered 
severely. 

Many economists, however, would 
doubtless take issue with Professor 
Keynes on this whole matter. They 
would contend that whether exchange 
rates are high or low is a matter of 
supreme indifference to both British 
and American industry. According 
to their view, exchange rates are 
symptoms and not causes, and it is 
just as absurd to ascribe the depression 
in British industry to the fact that 
the pound has been brought back to par, 


as it is to lay the blame for a hot 
“spell” upon the thermometer. Clearly, 
if they are right, both the American 
manufacturer who feels that his busi- 
ness is being ruined by the low price 
of the franc, and Professor Keynes, 
who sees British industry hampered 
by the reinstatement of the gold 
standard, are wrong. 

It is certainly a matter of the 
greatest practical importance to know 
which of these conflicting views is the 
right one. Perhaps the truth can be 
ascertained by making a careful analysis 
of the origin and nature of exchange 
rates. Once these points are clear, 
it may be possible to judge more 
intelligently concerning the influence 
of such rates on trade. 

The changes that have taken place 
in exchange rates during the last few 
years may well be divided into two 
types. The first type covers variations 
in the relative values of the monetary 
units of countries all of which are 
maintaining a gold standard. Rates of 
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exchange between such units may vary 
from either of two causes. 

A rather uncommon cause, but one 
that may occasionally occur, is a 
change in the weight of gold in the 
monetary unit of one country. If, 
for example, the Congress of the 
United States were to decide to 
increase the size of the gold dollar 
from 23.22 grains of gold to 46.44 
grains, while the British Government 
still kept the weight of the 
pound sterling the same, it 
would naturally follow that 
one could get only half as 
many dollars for a pound 
as formerly, while one could 
obtain twice as many sover- 
eigns for $100 as he could 
have done before the size 
of the dollar was enlarged. 
In such a case, it seems to be 
clear that nothing has hap- 
pened except a change in 
name, and that doubling 
the weight of gold in the 
dollar would double its pur- 
chasing power. A bill of 
goods sold to a foreign mer- 
chant would therefore cost only half 
as many dollars, or just the same 
weight of gold as before the change 
in the size of the money unit ‘occurred. 
It is hard to see how such a change 
in the content of the money unit can 
have any material effect on the trade 
or industry of either of the countries 
concerned. 


A SECOND cause. giving rise to 

fluctuations in exchange rates be- 
tween countries all of which are on a gold 
basis is variation either in the cost of 
or the necessity for transporting gold. 
Goods sold in a foreign market are 
largely paid for by means of drafts 
on New York or London. If, in 
the settlement of bills for such mer- 
chandise, New York banks draw more 
drafts on London banks than the 
London banks draw on the New York 
banks, the two accounts will not 
exactly balance, and soon the New 
York banks will find that their bal- 
ances in the London institutions are 
running low. These balances can be 
replenished by shipping gold to London, 
but to do this costs money for express 
and insurance. A way to avoid making 
these shipments is to buy, from someone 
possessing the same, drafts payable in 
gold in London. These drafts may be 
sent to London and will serve instead 
of gold to make the needed payments, 
but they will not draw down the New 
York bank’s balance abroad and the 
required shipment of gold will be 
diminished by the face value of the 
drafts. Since the cost of sending drafts 
to London is much less than the cost of 
sending gold, the New York bank is, of 
course, willing to pay for a draft on 
London slightly more than its face 


It is just as absurd to 
ascribe the depression in 
British industry to the 
fact that the pound has 
been brought back to 

r, as it is to lay the 
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value, for every such draft obtained 
lessens the expense of transporting 
gold. Under such circumstances, 
London exchange is said to be at a 
premium in New York. With condi- 
tions reversed, London banks would be 
anxious to build up their credit in New 
York, and, in that case, London ex- 
change would be quoted in New York 
at a discount. Such premiums and 


discounts do not ordinarily amount to 


more than a small fraction of the par 
value of the drafts, for it is cheaper to 
ship the gold than to pay a high 
premium. It can scarcely be contended 
that such minor fluctuations in exchange 
are of much moment in affecting either 
the volume of foreign trade or the 
prosperity of our industries. They, 
however, constituted the principal 
types of fluctuations affecting the 
relative values of money units in the 
United States and Europe during 
several decades preceding the World 
War. 

With the advent of the orgy of 
monetary inflation which accompanied 
the great conflict, a new type of 
fluctuations in exchange rates forced 
itself upon the notice of the world. 
Soon variations in dollar exchange were 
being quoted abroad not merely in 
fractions of a per cent, but frequently 
in hundreds or even thousands of per 
cent. The reason for this striking 
change was, of course, that most of the 
countries of the world, with the 
exception of the United States, had 
ceased to pay gold on demand and had 
adopted what were practically fiat 
standards of money. After the close 
of the war, the decline in the value of 
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European currencies, as measured in 
terms of American money, was very 
rapid. By the end of 1919, the franc 
was worth less than 50 per cent of par, 
the lira was below 40 per cent, and the 
mark was under 15 percent. Even the 
pound sterling was almost 25 per cent 
below its gold value. 

Practically all authorities are agreed 
that the decline in the value of these 
currencies ‘as measured in American 
dollars was caused by the rapid 
inflation taking place in the given 
countries. The quantity theorist is 
likely to hold that the purchasing power 
of these units declined because money 
behaves just like other commodities, 
and, when the supply is large, the 
price falls. The anti-quantity theorist 
will contend, on the contrary, that the 
value of the france or mark or ruble 
diminished merely because the holders 
of such money became more and more 
doubtful that the promise on the face 
of the note that the money would be 
redeemed in gold could ever be carried 
out. The reader will observe that 
both sides agree that the more notes 
that are printed, the less the value of 
one unit, and that the European 
currencies became cheaper in terms of 
American money because the countries 
across the Atlantic were printing too 
much paper money. 

It is one thing to say, however, 
that when more francs are printed the 
value of each franc will fall, and quite 
another thing to explain just why, at 
any given date, the value of the franc 
is 10 cents rather than 15 cents or 5 
cents. What forces and conditions 
determine the actual rate of exchange 
between two currencies when one or 
both is not being redeemed in gold 
on demand? 


THE answer to this question seems to 

be that the relative value of the two 
kinds of money depends upon their 
respective commands over those types 
of commodities entering into inter- 
national trade. But someone will say, 
this is begging the question, for the 
command of any monetary unit over 
commodities is its value, and what 
determines the value? The reply is 
that values depend upon supply and 
demand, and that supply and demand 
represent the composite subjective 
values in the minds of men engaged in 
the buying and selling of goods. But 
how do these mental valuations get 
translated into prices? 

To answer this question, let us take 
a specific instance. Suppose that the 
current rate of exchange for the franc 
happens to be 6 cents and that, under 
such a condition, dealers find that they 
can buy dress goods in France for 10 
francs a yard, and, after adding 2 
francs a yard for duty and 2 francs 
more for the freight and the cost of 
handling the goods, (or 14 francs in all), 
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a price of $1.00 per yard can be 
obtained in New York City. Under 
such circumstances, by using the money 
to buy dress goods and selling the 
goods in New York, 14 francs can be 
made to equal $1.00, instead of 16 2/3 
francs, which is the prevailing rate of 
exchange. Under such circumstances, 
many dealers will desire to convert 
dollars into francs, in order to buy 
dress goods. Such a movement, how- 
ever, will naturally tend to cause the 
price of dress goods to rise. Meanwhile 
there will doubtless be certain com- 
modities besides dress goods which it 
will be profitable for American im- 
porters to buy. On the other hand, 
there will be some commodities that, 
at the prevailing rates of exchange, it 
will pay American exporters to sell. 
Some forces will be at work, then, 
tending to increase the value of the 
franc in terms of dollars, while others 
will act in the reverse direction and 
tend to diminish the command of 
francs over dollars. Whether the 
exchange rate rises or falls will, then, 
clearly depend upon whether the 
forces tending to lift the price of the 
franc are stronger than those tendin 
to pull it down. 
It should be understood that these 
forces are at work either directly or 
indirectly in all countries and affect 
all of the commodities traded in 
between the various countries and all 
of the exchange rates. A large pro- 
portion of the international trade of 
the world is indirect, rather than 
direct. For example, France sells 
goods to the United States, the United 
States sells goods to England, and 
England, in turn, sells goods to France. 
Since there are so many different 
kinds of commodities dealt in and so 
many countries engaged in the trans- 
actions, it goes without saying that the 
forces determining exchange rates 
between the different nations are 


extremely complex—so complex, in 
fact, that it is highly improbable that 
any statistician, no matter how skilled, 
could ever unravel the tangled web and 
demonstrate mathematically just how 
the forces happen to be in equilibrium 
at a given date at the particular point 
at which the exchange is selling. We 
can say, nevertheless, that, despite 
the difficulty of measuring quan- 
titatively the forces at work, there 
seems to be little doubt tnat the 
exchange rate measures the weighted 
relative values in tne currencies of the 
different countries of the entire mass of 
commodities entering into the trade 
between them. The people of each 
nation value commodities in their own 
land in terms of their own money. 
The rate of exchange is the resultant of 
all such valuations in temporary 
equilibrium. 


WHEN allowance is made for freight 
rates and taritf duties, the price of 
commodities dealt in internationally 
on an extensive scale tends to be 
approximately the same in all countries, 
when this price is measured in terms of 
gold. This similarity in the price level 
does not, however, necessarily extend 
to the prices of articles not entering 
into international trade, as, for 
example, real estate and the valuation 
of services. In fact, during the period 
of inflation in Europe, many observers 
called attention to apparent discrep- 
ancies existing between what they 
were pleased to call internal, as 
contrasted with external prices. 

When the differential between two 
regions in the price of the same 
commodity grows larger than the 
duties payable on the commodity plus 
the cost of transportation and handling, 
it is clear that the commodity will 
flow from the area of lower prices'to the 
area of higher prices. This will cause a 
flow of money from the buying country 


to the selling country, and the increase 


in money supply will tend to lift ” 


prices in the latter country where 
goods have been cheaper, thus eventu- 
ally bringing about an equilibrium. 

With conditions such as have existed 
since 1915, exchange rates between 
countries not on a gold standard may 
be taken as showing the purchasing 
powers relative to gold of the paper 
moneys of the respective countries. 
According to this point of. view, 
exchange rates are barometers, and 
nothing more, and to ascribe the ills of 
trade or industry to them is to reverse 
the actual causal relationship. 

As before stated, however, the whole 
subject of foreign exchange is necessarily 
an extremely perplexing one. In 
problems of this nature, there is 
always grave danger that, in making a 
deductive analysis, some point of the 
greatest moment will be overlooked, 
with the result that the conclusions 
drawn will be worse than worthless. 
Under such circumstances, it is highly 
desirable to examine the facts and see 
whether, in practice, actual happenings 
have conformed to the theory evolved. 

If the American business man is 
right in believing that exchange rates 
do seriously affect his welfare, one 
would expect that their effect would 
be manifest.in one of two ways. First, 
it might be that low exchange rates 
would stimulate competition. Second, 
it might happen that the absolute 
altitude of these rates would prove to 
be of little moment, but that the 
sharpness of their rise or fall would be 
a matter of the greatest importance. 
It would appear reasonable to suppose 
that the intensity of competition from 
abroad can best be measured by the 
volume of imports from countries 


competing with the United States. 


Fortunately, data are at hand showing 

the monthly changes that have occurred 

in the volume of imports during the 
(Continued on page 32) 


Values depend upon supply and demand, and supply and demand represent the composite subjective values 
in the minds of men engaged in the buying and selling of goods 
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ntering Its Year 


The American Institute of Banking Leaves Behind a Record 
of Splendid Achievement and Proceeds Confidently Forward 


HE story of the American 

Institute of Banking has been 

told many times: the early days 
in Milwaukee when it was called 
**Puelicher’s Study Club” — every living 
member of which by the way, has 
become either president or vice- 
president of a bank —the various 
difficulties attending the launching of 
the institute, the suspicions, doubts 
and sometimes open hostility in in- 
fluential quarters. All these matters 
are familiar enough to the older 
members, who with increasing years 
and larger responsibilities often get 
out of touch with the institute and 
would be surprised to see how great 
has been the harvest from the seed 
sown in the early years. 

Every living organism is perpetually 
changing, and human organizations 
seldom stand still. The American 
Institute of Banking never has stood 
still, and never will. It will be always 
developing and changing, and it is for 
the men who know its needs and feel 
its responsibilities, to see that the 
changes are in the right direction. 
Perhaps we may be enabled to do so 
more intelligently by a brief survey of 
the field as it exists today in this its 
twenty-fifth year. 


Country Wide 


The AI.B. has spread throughout 
the United States until there are now 
180 chapters, with over 55,000 mem- 
bers. The institute has sold itself so 
successfully to bankers that today 
there is no important city, and but few 
centers of any banking importance at 
all. without chapters of the A.I.B. 
Although most of the easily accessible 
possibilities of increased membership 
have long since been worked over, still 
each year there is an increase in the 
number of chapters and in total 
membership, until today the student 
body of the institute exceeds the 
combined student bodies of Harvard, 
Yale, Cornell, Princeton, Chicago, 
Annapolis, and West Point. 

There is in every city a keen compe- 
tition for the honors of the organization. 
In many of the larger banks, represent- 
atives are elected after spirited contests, 
the winners again competing in the 
chapter elections for the offices to be 
filled. Each year the annual conven- 
tion is the scene of political activities 
which enliven the regular proceedings 
with a zest of competition for office. 
Senior bankers have come to realize 


By HY. W. SANDERS 
Citizens National Bank, Los Angeles 


that willingness to serve, and the 
experience which such service gives, are 
valuable assets in their employees and 
factors influencing promotion, and 
every year sees A.I.B. men being 
elected to office in banks throughout 
the country. The April number of the 
Bulletin of the American Institute of 
Banking contained the names of no 
fewer than seventy-nine A.I.B. men 
who had moved up to elective offices 
in their banks during the preceding 
three months. Many leading bankers 
are old A.I.B. men, the most outstand- 
ing being Fred I. Kent, vice-president 
of the Bankers Trust Company of 
New York; Raymond B. Cox, presi- 
dent of the Webster and Atlas National 
Bank of Boston; Rudolph Hecht, 
president and Fred W. Ellsworth 
vice-president respectively, of the 
Hibernia Bank and Trust Company of 
New Orleans; Edmond S. Wolfe, 
president of the First National Bank 
of Bridgeport, Conn.; John H. 
Puelicher, president of the Marshall 
and Ilsley Bank of Milwaukee; Frank 
C. Mortimer vice-president of the 
Citizens National Bank of Los Angeles, 
and many others. 


Membership 


Every chapter faces a membership 
problem, and its personnel fluctuates 
with the internal conditions within 
the chapter. Annual drives in the 
autumn months, when classes begin, 
usually boost the figures, which then 
have a tendency to decline as the year 
rolls around and the novelty wears off. 
In some cities the banks have gen- 
erously agreed to refund fees to all 
students who put in 90 per cent class 
attendance and take the examination, 
with a corresponding scale of lesser 
refunds for lower percentages of at- 
tendance. In other cases banks pay 
membership dues, or offer other special 
inducements to their staff to take up 
courses. Chapters have their good 
years and their poor ones, and we have 
the old human equation to contend 
with in the personnel of the men 
elected to office, and the possibility, 
unfortunately, of divisions and disunity 
in some rare cases. 

One of the newer problems in the 
line of membership is that of retaining 
the active support and interest of the 
older members. They took their 


courses a number of years ago, perhaps 
went through official positions in their 
turn, and now with increasing respon- 
sibilities and other ties, tend to drift 
away from. the chapter. Several in- 
teresting developments are under way 
to check this tendency. In many 
chapters, alumni associations exist 
which meet at dinners occasionally 
and bind the older men together. In 
others, particularly in Los Angeles, 
speakers’ bureaus have been organized, 
wherein the members meet at informal 
dinners and practice public speaking. 
the speakers who thus keep themselves 
in training being available fur the 
public educational work of the institute. 

Women students were hardly con- 
templated when the institute was 
first organized, but now they form a 
very considerable factor. The newer 
chapters are usually organized without 
distinction between the sexes, and the 
constitutions of the older chapters 
tend to revision with the same object 
in view. In the classes it is asserted 
that women students do better than 
men and make better grades in the 
examinations. In many cities women 
are coming to the front in chapter 
affairs and one of the best of the 
A.I.B. publications is edited by a 
woman-—the ‘‘Cleveland Banker,”’ 
Miss Constance Nelson, its editor, was 
awarded this year’s prize for the best 
publication. 


Educational Work 


In the early days of the A.I.B. the 
study courses were very simple. The 
standard certificate was earned by a 
two year course. During the first 
year, the textbook contained Negoti- 
able Instruments and Commercial Law, 
and during the second, Standard Bank- 
ing and Economics. Now this simple 
course has become a four year one, 
with separate textbooks, greatly en- 
larged and improved, while most of 
the chapters have provided all kinds 
of elective courses to cover the wide 
range of specialized functions which 
characterize modern banking. Credits, 
Accounting, Business English, Public 
Speaking, Foreign Exchange, and many 
others are offered by most of the cities, 
while in New York last season there 
were no fewer than thirty-seven courses. 

Examinations have become harder 
year by year, until today the certificate 
of the institute represents a very high 
standard of attainment and is some- 
thing of which any banker may well 

(Continued on page 34) 
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Real Estate” 


A Few Aspects of the Present 


‘deflation movement has 


Situation Which 


Cure for this “Black Eye” of 
Middle-western Bank Statements 


By ROSCOE MACY 


First State Bank, Lynnville, Iowa 


TT IS a truism that real estate, aside 
from the banking house, is almost 
never a proper field for the invest- 

ment of the funds of a commercial 
bank, lacking as it does that prime 
essential—ready marketability. The 
fact that there are few banks in the 
farming sections of the central states 
which do not list a more or less 
considerable portion of their assets 
under the label, “Other Real Estate,” 
is not due to any lack of appreciation, 
on the part of country 


Promise a 


undertake farming as an 
experiment and find them- 
selves unsuited—then the 
present saturated condition 
of the market is easily 
understood. 

On the other hand, farm- 
ing as an occupation was 
generally unprofitable dur- 
ing the period which started 
in 1920 and continued in many sections 
through 1924, and this fact has been 
sufficient to reduce 


of that fundamental 
principle. These in- 
vestments have come 
as the out- 
growth of commitments 
which at the time they 
were made seemed al- 
together proper. 

One aftermath of the 


bankers, of the truth 
We 


been that bank clients 
who undertook to pur- 
chase or hold high- 
priced land without 
being able to command 
sufficient capital to 
protect the investment 
ave had to relinquish 
title in settlement of 
obligations which they could 
not meet in any other 
way, and in many cases 
the bank was the unwill- 
ing grantee. Oftener 
than not, the land was 
already encumbered, 
and the asset claimed 
by the bank is only an 
equity. Naturally, the 
real estate represented 
in these accounts is on 
the market upon almost 
any terms that will real- 
ize for the holders a 
reasonable salvage. 
:. When to this element is 
added that certain proportion 
of farm land which comprises 
the normal market —lands sold 
in settlement of estates, the 
holdings of retiring farmers, and 
the perennial liquidations of that 
nomadic class of agriculturists who 


the normal land- 
buying contingent 
almost tothe vanish- 
ing point. Further- 
more, when here and 


Corn in Grundy County, 
Iowa, Aug. 18 (below), 
compared with an average 
field near Luck, Wis., Aug. 
20, about 200 miles north. 
Photographs of crops the 
same distance west or 
south would show a dis- 
parity at least as strik- 
ing. This illustrates the 
limited acreage of land 
in the corn belt proper 


Who remembers the 


there a willing purchaser has decided 
to take the bit in his teeth and risk 
the ridicule of his neighbors by admit- 
ting that he was “in the market” for 
a farm, he has generally found himself 
the target for so many ground-floor 
propositions that he is totally be- 
wildered, and fears to choose any one 
of the bargains lest he may slight a 
better one. The usual outcome is 
that the buyer decides to wait for land 
to “hit the bottom’; he puts his 
money in the bank on time deposit, 
or lends it to his brother-in-law for a 
year, and the vendors realize too late 
that in their excessive anxiety to 
liquidate, they have defeated their 
own ends. These various factors have 
inevitably brought about a condition 
of stagnancy in the realty market. 
It is indeed encouraging to note 
that, despite these many draw- 
backs, the improved outlook 
of the past few months has 
already disclosed a con- 
siderable element of local 
capital which is disposed 
to look favorably upon 
afarm-land investment. 
The purchasing power 
of farm products is 
steadily approaching 
pre-war figures, and 
with this movement 
there have come numer- 
ous announcements of 
sales to local buyers at 
very encouraging figures. 
And almost any active 
real estate office in the 
middle west can boast of a 
long list of investors who are 
ready to buy land when they 
think the time is ripe, or when a 
particular proposition chances to 
strike their fancy. These prospects, 
however, are fond of thinking up 
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old abandoned farm? 


ingenious suggestions to support their 
contention that the low point has not 
yet been reached. 

It is a stock argument that the yield 
from an investment in farm land does 
not yet measure up to that which they 
could expect to receive in some other 
venture. “‘Yes,’’ admits the dormant 
buyer, “‘the Crane farm is an excellent 
piece of land, but suppose I did buy 
it at $200 per acre. There’s $12 on the 
acre that I must realize on my money 
each year, and who will rent it for 
that and pay the taxes?” 


Now right there, Mr. Banker, is 
the fallacy which must be exploded 
before our good farm land will be 
re-established at its true valuation. 
Possibly you yourself, realizing that a 
reputation for conservatism is an 
especially valuable attribute ina 
banker at this particular time, have 
contributed to the prevalence of this 
idea that an investment in farm land 
should earn a 6 per cent return. I 
value my own reputation as a conserv- 
ative banker, but I am not afraid 
to admit right here that if I had a 
certain sum of money available for a 
personal investment, and were offered 
my choice of a good industrial bond 
yielding 5 per cent or a good corn-belt 
farm which is today earning 3 per cent 
on the price at which it is offered, I 
should choose the farm every time! 

In the first place, is it not a fact 
that, from the standpoint of safety 
of principal, such an investment would 
be at least on a parity with the highest- 
grade bond obtainable? The investor 
who can pay cash for a farm receives 
property which cannot under any 
sanely conceivable circumstances be 
taken away from him,. whereas it is 
imaginable that even the best of 
bonds may some day follow the course 


Bumper crops and high prices nowadays have all but erased it from the landscape 


of the German government pre-war 
bonds, for example. 

The natural reply is that such an 
investment does not possess the ad- 
vantage of ready marketability, and 
is therefore not comparable to the 
high-grade bond. I fully agree that it 
would be unwise for the average 
investor to place all his funds in farm 
property, unless he intended to operate 
the farm himself. On the other hand, 
however, I maintain that it would be 
fully as foolish for the same person to 
invest all his capital in long-term bonds, 
especially in case there is even a 
remote probability that the fixed 
income obtainable therefrom may at 
some future time be insufficient for the 
investor’s needs. The situation seems 
remote just now, but it was only five 
years ago that attention was being 
constantly called to the virtual con- 
fiscation of a considerable fraction of 
the bondholder’s income through the 
inflation of commodity prices. A 
period of high prices inevitably re- 
duces the actual income from an 
investment in securities, by depreciating 
the purchasing power of that income. 
The holder of a $10,000 thirty-year 
bond knows exactly how much flour he 
can buy with his 1925 coupon, but 
who can say how many sacks the 1945 
coupon will pay for? 

But what of the farm-owner? He 
does not know how much his 1945 
wheat crop will aggregate, but if he 
maintains the fertility of his land, he 
can be sure that it will purchase 
approximately the same number of 
sacks of flour as will the 1925 crop. 

All this is fundamental, but its 
application as a factor in establishing 
land values is being largely ignored. 
‘The income from farm land is flexible, 
and fluctuates in a more or less con- 
stant relation to the trend of commodity 


prices. If operated by the owner, or 
rented on a crop-share basis, the 
proportion to commodity values will, 
of course, be more constantly main- 
tained than if rented for cash from 
year to year. This flexibility of 
income, in the case of land purchased 
for permanent investment, compen- 
sates for its lack of ready marketability. 

Thus far in this discussion, we have 
considered primarily the situation of 
the absentee, or non-operating, owner 
of land. What of the prospective 
purchaser who plans to undertake the 
active operation of his farm? Has he, 
too, been asking for an excessive rate 
of return on his prospective invest- 
ment? It is the writer’s idea not only 
that the principles outlined above 
apply with equal force to the prospec- 
tive farmer-owner, but that such a 
purchaser can actually obtain, for an 
equal. investment of capital, certain 
valuable perquisites which must in the 
nature of the case be denied to the 
absentee owner. 


ig IS often said that the active farmer 

contemplating the purchase of land 
for personal operation should be able to 
assure himself of a higher rate of return 
on his invested capital than would 
satisfy his retired fellow-citizen who 
buys a farm as an investment pure and 
simple; that the capital of the active 
farmer is worth more to him. I must 
confess that I do not follow this 
reasoning, when applied to the farmer 
who has the full purchase price of 
the farm in cash. To be sure, he 
could invest his capital in stock and 
equipment, and farm rented land on a 
large scale, with a reasonable expectation 
of realizing perhaps 6 or 7 per cent on 
his money. But he is thereby assuming 
a risk that is not present in the purchase 
of land, and he must expect to pay for 
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the elimination of that risk, just as any 
other investor. Of course, if he cannot 
pay the full purchase price of the farm, 
he will be required to meet an interest 
charge of not less than 5 per cent on the 
unpaid portion, but as to the amount 
he actually invests, he stands on an 
exact equality with any other investor 
in respect to the rate of return he is 
entitled to demand. 

Furthermore, the farmer investor 
obtains for his money certain property 
values which do not accrue to the 
benefit of the absentee owner of a farm. 
In the first place he obtains a home, 
and he should not expect to earn an 
income on tne home value of his 
purchase. The price he pays for his 
farm, though it is the same as the 
absentee owner would be required to 
pay for the same farm, in his case 
includes the price of the home. To 
arrive accurately at the amount of his 
productive capital, therefore, he should 
first deduct from the price paid for the 
farm, the value of the dwelling, the 
garage, garden patch, orchard for home 
use, and woodlot for fuel. Further- 
more, in obtaining a permanent home, 
he has saved himself that expense 
which every farm tenant must face, of 
moving to another rented farm every 
year, or two, or three—and this ex- 
pense should be capitalized at the 
going rate and the result deducted 
from the price of the farm. The 
balance remaining after all these de- 
ductions are made, is the amount of 
capital upon which the owner-operator 
is justified in expecting to receive a 
return. He cannot justly demand an 
annual profit upon the entire farm 
price, any more than the merchant 
can expect his business in the city to 
earn a profit upon the amount of 
money he has invested in his residence. 

I would not be misunderstood by 
any of my farmer friends as contending 
for a minute that their experience of 
the past five years does not entitle 
them to a grievance. It cannot be 
denied that a multitude of farms 
(possibly a majority) have not earned 
even 3 and 4 per cent during that 


period. Agriculture suffered more than 
its share of the effect of the deflation 
movement. Nevertheless, there is 
nothing to indicate that farming is not 
subject to the same principles that 
govern the up-and-down swings of 
other activities. It has been estab- 
lished scientifically that the down- 
swing will be compensated sooner or 
later by a reaction in the opposite 
direction. All reliable indices of price 
trends indicate that an equalizing 
movement in agricultural prices has 
already set in. The poor crop season 
experienced in 1924 throughout the 
major portion of the corn belt was a 
decided setback to this movement, 
but it produced a shortage which 
should insure a high price for the 1925 
crop even if the present prospects of an 
exceptionally good yield are realized. 


E ARE often warned not to follow 

the practice of enumerating the 
census of our poultry yard in advance 
of the hatching date, and ordinarily the 
advice is good. Nevertheless, I am 
looking forward to the privilege of 
tabulating the 1925 returns on a few 
central Iowa farms in case present 
crop prospects materialize, and to the 
further privilege of noting the effect 
of one good year upon the amount of 
our farm land listed “for sale at any 
price.” The acreage which must be 
marketed at once is, after all, com- 
paratively small, and once it is off the 
market and in the hands of strong 
holders, the principles of farm invest- 
ment pointed out in this discussion will 
begin to be recognized. When that 
happens, brother banker, I hope and 
believe that we will no longer fidget 
in our chairs while the examiner is 
going through our “Other Real Estate” 
accounts. 

Buyers of farm land today are 
attempting to capitalize current yields 
in arriving at the figure they are willing 
to pay. Let us grant for a moment the 
reasonable assumption that agriculture 
is subject to the same tendencies as 
direct the broad price movements in 
other industries; that its lean years 
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are followed by the compensating tat 
years. Grant further that the end of 
the lean-year period we have just 
witnessed, during which agricultural 
products were admittedly well below 
even the average prices of other 
commodities, is now in sight, and where 
do we arrive? This business of capital- 
izing current returns can work the 
other way; in which case it is conceiv- 
able that the effect upon land valuations 
may assume majestic proportions. 

During the past two years, a 
Nebraska corporation has purchased 
upwards of 7,000 acres of corn belt 
land, with the expectation, according 
to their agricultural director, of realiz- 
ing within a reasonable time a sub- 
stantial profit upon their investment. 
For several months past, my desk has 
been flooded with circulars from city 
realtors offering city income properties 
in exchange for farm lands in our 
territory. None of these circularizers, 
so far as I know; is engaged in business 
for his health alone, and the corporation 
referred to above is not organized, 
according to its charter, for eleemosy- 
nary purposes. My personal feelings 
are possibly selfish, but if it is true that 
there is a bargain counter located in 
our territory, I should rather see it 
surrounded by customers of our bank 
than by investors from the city. — If 
there is any merit in the ideas herein 
set forth, I intend to do everything in 
my power to see that they are dis- 
seminated among our local investors 
who can buy land and pay for it. It 
may be merely the result of human 
obstinacy, but I have yet to meet the 
man who bought a farm for cash and 
later repented of his bargain. 

If a well-founded upward movement 
in land values, freed of the incubus of 
under-capitalized investors, results in 
the clearing of “Other Real Estate” 
accounts from the books of our bank 
and of banks in neighboring territories, 
so much the better, but I believe we 
bankers can conscientiously overlook 
that feature of the situation and still 
contribute our quota of influence to 
such a movement. 


A 40-bushel yield of barley, such as many central Iowa farmers threshed last summer, pays a good return on $200 land 
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iography Ordinary Citizen 


How His ‘‘Little Red Book’’ Has Helped Him Steer Clear 
of Financial Adversity in His Average American Household 


°’M JUST an ordinary citizen of 
] these United States. I belong to 

that ninety-nine odd per cent of 
the American people who do the little 
tasks that lead nowhere —who run the 
machines, keep the stores, balance the 
ledgers, hoe the corn, drive the trucks, 
set the type, vote the , 
straight ticket and per- ¥ 
form, otherwise. exactly 
as they are expected to 
perform —and yet whose 
activities are the red 
corpuscles in the lifeblood 
of the nation. 

I have a wife and six 
children, and about every- 
thing else that falls to 
the lot of a fellow with 
that equipment, includ- 
ing a mortgage, an innate 
desire to own a hound 
dog, a last year’s model 
overcoat, an asthmatic 
flivver and the busiest 
time any private citizen 
ever had to make both 
ends meet in a time of 
high cost of living. But 
I’m doing it, and some- 
how, by the grace of tall 
hustling, rigid economy 
and teamwork, The Lady 
Who Helps Me Spend My Pay and 
her somewhat overweight husband, 
known facetiously to the neighbors as 
“The Fat Man,” are keeping the kids 
clothed, fulfilling our share of the com- 
munity obligations, seeing an occasional 
good show or listening to a good con- 
cert, picnicking now and then by some 
meandering creek and roasting weiners 
for a royal banquet, and—glory be 
—still keeping on the good side of the 
banker, the grocer and the meat man. 

Just how we are doing it we some- 
times wonder, and every once in a 
while our ledgers come mighty close to 
being written in red. When, for 
instance, we dig down at the beginning 
of the school term for books and 
sundry pairs of shoes for six wild 
young Americans whose idea of a good 
time is to wade home through the 
brook that meanders riverward between 
the schoolhouse and our front door, to 
the utter demolition of six dollars’ 
worth of shoe leather per individual. 

But, speaking generally, we are in 
such a financial condition at the end of 
each month that we can sit down to 
figure, as we used to do in grammar 
school days, whether we have gained 
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We agreed that we’d run a real part- 
nership, in fact as well as in name, 
and we sat down to chart the future 


or lost and if so how much, with the 
assurance that there are enough shekels 
in the family till to pay the incoming 
bills and to provide necessities until 
another pay day, and that, stored 
away in Uncle Sam’s well known 
bonds, are enough dollars to tide over 
any reasonable amount of hard luck. 

There may be a story in how we do it 
that will help some other fellow. That’s 
my only excuse for telling it, for 
there’s nothing romantic about the 
recital of the commonplace adventures 
of an ordinary citizen, and too many 
times, I fear, the chapters of the story 
have been watered by The Lady’s 
tears, and shadowed by her husband’s 
heartsickness, to make it attractive. 

I suppose I’m naturally “tight.” 
At least, if not naturally so, I got that 
way so early in life that it seems as 
though I’d been born with it. Father 
was killed in an accident when I was 
just a boy of ten, and mother and I 
had rather a hard time of it pulling a 
sick brother and a little sister of mine 
through the drab days that followed. 
I wanted to go to college but couldn’t, 
because I had to be the breadwinner, 
and I guess I’ve done about everything 


that boys can do to earn dollars 
honestly. And somehow, having earned 
them by hard labor, it never was very 
easy for me to put them back into 
circulation, and, slowly, I 
began to accumulate a few 
dollars beyond our absolute 
necessities. : 

One day mother took my 
store of saved dollars—I’d 
had them in a box in a cup- 
board drawer —and put them 
in the bank in the little town 
wherewelived. Wisemother! 
I thought I was entirely 
capable of looking after my 
own money, but she knew 
the value of a bank account, 

and being a good sales- 
woman, she sold me on 
the idea of watching my 
bank account grow. 
It grew, but it grew 
slowly. Years slipped 
away. The days of boyhood drifted 
past. They were days of hard work 
and real economy, but they were 
not devoid of excitement and interest. 
I was “one of the boys,” but more so 
than many of them, I enjoyed the 
respect of my elders, because I paid 
my way as I went, and I think some- 
times the other boys secretly admired 
me because I had ‘money in the 
bank.” 


FOR years I had been settled in the 

country printing office, making a 
modest wage, and being slowly ad- 
vanced until there came a day when I 
was making the tremendous sum of 
$15 a week. It looked as though I was 
on Easy Street —and then it happened. 

She came. Dropping in by accident 
to the Presbyterian church one evening 
I heard her voice caroling from the 
choir loft, and a few weeks later, 
having diligently cultivated an ac- 
quaintance with the possessor of the 
voice, I found myself contemplating 
with misgivings just how far $15 a 
week would go in providing for another 
member of the family circle—and 
possible contingencies. 

This isn’t a love story, so we'll just 
let a few months fade out of the 
picture. In that time, in a new 
desperation, I had worried the boss 
into giving me a junior partnership, 
and enough salary in prospect to 
enable me to close a certain verbal 
contract with the possessor of the 
voice, and we’d gone to housekeeping. 
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Financially I was changing man- 
agers. The Lady had not come 
through the school of hardship in which 
mother had been reared. She was 
somewhat inclined to look upon life 
as a holiday, but she had good horse 
sense and she knew she hadn’t married 
a wizard in the art of accumulating 
riches. So we agreed that we’d run 
a real partnership, in fact as in name, 
and we sat down to chart the future, 
mutually realizing that there was but 
one certain way to avoid the shoals, 
and that was to know exactly where 
our dollars were going from month to 
month. 

So, among the very first of our joint 
expenditures was an item that was 
recorded in a little red-backed, parallel- 
columned account book as “this book, 
50c.”” And to “this book,” ever 
since that day religiously kept, we 
owe our present ability to make 
ends meet in the face of skyrocket- 
ing costs of living, and with a big 
family of growing children every 
member of which grows more ex- 
pensive in his needs as the years 
wear on. 

From the very first week of our 
married life we made it an inviolate 
rule to set down every item of our 
expense in “this book.” It amuses us 
now to get down the record of our 
expenditures of fifteen years ago and 
read aloud such items as 


18 
1 pair shoes (men’s).......... 3.00 
1 steak (Sunday dinner)....... 2 


Fall hat (The Lady).......... 3.75 

And The Lady protests violently 
against the cruelty of her husband’s 
liking for one item that reads 

1 dressed chicken (for 

company dinner)......... .45 

At the end of the month we totaled 
our expenses, indicated our savings, 
and carried over to the next month 
our surplus, and as the amount ap- 
proached that required for some needed 
article of furniture, we invested. 

And we kept needing new articles of 
furniture. Among them, in a year or 
so, a reed go-cart, a small iron bed, and 
sundry Teddy-bears and other articles 
that mark the increase of family 
activities. 


NOTE that I say “we,” for it is a pure 

partnership that we operate. The 
money I earn is “our” money, not 
mine, and The Lady doesn’t have to 
ask for it. The bank account is a 
joint account, with her check worth 
just as much as mine. When she 
wants money she doesn’t have to ask 
me for it—but when she does she 
knows that she’s asking for her money, 
not mine. And, since she’s managing 
the household, and all I’m doing is 
looking after the outside activities, I’m 
not so sure but that an even division 


of the profits accruing to the partner- 
ship gives me the best end of the deal. 

To get back to the story. It was 
when our oldest boy was just beginning 
to crawl around the floors of our 
rented house that the desire to have a 
home of our own, with some green 
grass on which the boy might roll, took 
hold of us. I remember very distinctly 
the day that desire came to the 
bursting point. 

We had had a rather hard pull, 
following the birth of the boy, and 
doctor bills and nurses’ salaries had 


What possessed 
our landlord to 
come in thatday, 
of all days, and 
raise the rent, 
I don’t know 


eaten heavily into the saving fund, but 
now the sun was shining again. That 
morning we had checked up our bank 
holdings and discovered that, with the 
ledger cleared, we were rich. We had 
$36 in the bank! And I had gone down 
to the print shop whistling, thanking 
my lucky stars that things were as 
bright as they were. 

What possessed our landlord to come 
in that day, of all days, and raise the 
rent, I don’t know. But hedid. And I 
came home from work that evening 
and remarked casually to The Lady, 
“Well, our rent’s raised.” 

“No!” she gulped. 

“Yes,” I said. “And we’re going to 
build a house.” 

She didn’t ask how much the rent 
had been raised. She was more 
interested in the fact that the blow had 
apparently driven father crazy. She 
just threw up her hands. 
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“How, in heaven’s name, are you 
going to build a house,”’ she chortled. 

She didn’t even say “we.” The 
whole proposition was so wild that she 
refused to be swept along. And she 
looked at me, pityingly. 

“With my $36 and my nerve,” I 
replied, caustically letting the emphasis 
rest upon the personal pronoun. 

She laughed. “I’m from Missouri,” 
she said. And we went into executive 
session. 

Well, the result was that by dint of 
raking and scraping, cutting and paring, 
with a dividend on my little partner- 
ship that came in at the right time, we 
saved $350 by the next summer, bought 
a big lot out on the edge of town, and 
then I visited the banker. 

I laid the cards on the table; told 
him exactly what I was earning and 

saving, what the prospects of the 
family were and what our needs 
were apt to be; showed him just 
how much I could put into a house 
and carry the interest charge with 
some hope of reducing the principal 
and then I said: 

“When can I start?” 

““Let us see your plans,” he said. 


E BUILT the house. ‘This book” 
was pretty thoroughly “thumbed” 
during the operation. In deadly parallel 
columns it recorded the rising costs of 
the two preceding years. The column 
“Physician and medicine” gave us a 
twinge, but we knew that expense 
couldn’t be helped. “Groceries and 
meats” showed a disposition to climb 
and we debated the propriety of 
cutting down on the commissary de- 
partment. But The Lady protested. 
She said we couldn’t win our battles 
by starving the army. And the army 
agreed. We scanned the item “Milk,” 
but an uneasy stirring in a sagging 
go-cart warned us that a growing young 
man would brook no interference there. 
So we went down the line, sighing 
over the rising of essential costs, and 
gritting our teeth to lop off items under 
amusements, confections, etc., until 
we could see a sure saving ahead. 
Then there was life insurance. With 
added members of the family, Dad’s 
value in the partnership took on added 
proportions. With the building of the 
house and the taking on of debts in 
connection with it, the necessity of 
added protection for The Lady was 
apparent. So the expense account got 
another paring, and summoning up all 
our faith in the future, we took on 
more life insurance. Incidentally, we’ve 
done that every time a new baby has 
joined the family circle, and somehow 
the Providence that provides for 
children has made it possible for us to 
“come through.” 
It has been a continuous performance 
since then. My earnings have in- 


creased, and so have my expenses. 
(Continued on page 28) 
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CLEARING HOUSE 


By H. COLLINS 


| 


Evidently, the sky is the limit in Miami. Second on the left under 
construction is the_Meyer-Keiser Bank Building * 


T HAD been a hard day. The New 
Accounts man had chased the elu- 
sive prospective depositor through 

the highways and byways of the city. 
He had come back late in the afternoon 
and racked his brain for reasons, to be 
put in an advertisement, why that 
same elusive prospect should open an 
account in his bank, and shun all 
others. 

The New Accounts man fell asleep, 
and dreamed a dream. He dreamed 
that, while he was sitting at his desk, 
a door suddenly opened in the lobby 
where a door had never been. And 
through this mysterious door began 
to pour people, because it was an 
exit from the New York subways. 
And these people thronged to his desk 
with drafts, checks and currency in 
their hands, beseeching him to open 
new accounts for them. They held 
out their money. They formed in 
line to have the earliest chance at him. 
They carefully watched his every 
mood, waited for his smile, dug their 
neighbors indignantly in the ribs if he 
frowned. There was the whole subway 
crowd behind them, and back of that, 
seemingly, the whole world, and every- 
body wanted to open a new account. 

The world was his, in fact, and 


nobody woke him up 
while he sat on top 
of it, because the 
dream was true—it 
has happened the past 
year to every New 
Accounts officer in 
every bank in Miami, 
and to a lesser degree 
in every bank in 
Florida below the 
upper counties. In 
Miami, where all this 
land excitement began 
about a year ago, 
the banks actually do 
resemble subways 
during business hours, 
and the New Ac- 
counts men, although 
they work like ticket- 
sellers, are no busier 
than anybody else. 
In other Florida cities 
and towns where the 
boom has not attained 
such proportions, you 
may still have ‘time 
to chat with the New 
Accounts man, oreven 
shake hands with the 
president as you 
arrange local banking 
connections —at least, you could two 
or three months ago, but I can’t answer 
for today. 

I won’t undertake to describe Miami 
to you, because wonder stories about 
that city are being printed everywhere. 
I'll just tell you about the banking — 
and here’s what happened: 

Along in May or June, when the rich 
resort crowd has had its winter’s play 
and gone back north, Miami prepares 
for a slack season. Thousands of 
salesmen, waiters, clerks and other 
workers depart, while residents set 
their business affairs in order, lay in 
next winter’s stock of real estate, and 
go north themselves for a rest and cool 
weather. As yet, the Miami district 
of Florida has little to sell except 
climate. Some day it will have a 
great agricultural country over in the 
Everglades, and probably manufactur- 
ing industries. Already it is an 
important seaport, and talks of lines 
direct to Europe and export trade all 
around the globe. But today it 
frankly sells climate, and that is an 
industry in itself, and when the winter 
demand for climate falls off, Miami 
begins setting about getting ready for 
next winter in a leisurely fashion. 

Last spring, however, just as it was 
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What the Fabulous Flood of Money Into 
Real Estate Means to Banks and Bankers 
Faced With Grave Responsibilities and 
Sudden Unprecedented Gains in Deposits 


getting ready to shut up shop and go 
away, that dream door in the subway 
opened, and people began pouring in, 
and the very first thing they wanted 
was banking service. 

The regular crowd of winter visitors 
had found something besides climate 
in 1924-5. They had found easy 
money. Real estate purchased almost 
in a weak moment, with a reasonable 
down payment, had doubled in a week, 
or trebled, or yielded hundreds per 
cent profit, even thousands. The 
visitors went back home and told their 
stories, and the plain people of this 
country began pouring into Florida, 


bringing their money with them. Flor- 


ida banks have been growing as 
probably banks never grew before 
over a whole state. Here in Miami 
they have grown like toy balloons, and 
then there has been serious doubt as to 
whether they could be blown up big 
enough to take care of the demands 
upon them. 

The other day, a Miami banker 
showed a New York banker a’slip of 
paper with two figures on it. 

‘“‘What have you done here —added 
the banks’ assets to the clearings?” 
demanded the New Yorker, cynically. 

““Nope —that’s just the way they’ve 
grown,” was the reply. His figures 
showed September Miami clearings 
$14,468,896 for the year 1924, and 
$124,464,044 for 1925. Call it 800 
per cent. Miami bank resources have 
gained 440 per cent in the same period, 
rising from $32,416,892 to $175,181,- 
088. Florida’s banks have risen in 
resources from $179,000,000 to $362,- 
000,000 in the year ending June 30, 
1925. Compare these figures with 
those for your own town and state, 
and decide yourself whether they 
indicate remarkable growth. 


Tt will be enough figures —let’s 

look at the human end, through the 
eyes of the folks who have had this 
sudden popularity thrust upon them, 
and had to measure up to it in service. 

It all started at the New Accounts 
desk. That subway door is no fanciful 
illustration. The New Accounts 
officer, thinking of his holiday up north, 
and after that of the keener edge he 
might put onto his solicitation of new 
depositors next fall, suddenly found 
himself surrounded by a ring of 
strangers clamoring to put their money 
in the bank. Some brought drafts, 
some traveler’s checks and like doc- 
uments that made their funds im- 
mediately available, but by far the 
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great majority brought cashier’s 
checks, or wrote their own checks on 
banks anywhere from a week to two 
weeks distant, measured by collection 
intervals. 

Is it a form of banking conceit, or 

just plain lack of connections, that 
makes the folks in your own bank 
anywhere in the United States send 
you off on a rush like that to Florida 
with a cashier’s check? I asked for a 
Miami draft in making my own ar- 
rangements in New York, but the 
second vice-president smiled at my 
ignorance, and gave me a cashier’s 
check that he, at least, thinks is 
equivalent to ready money anywhere 
in the country. But in Miami it was 
no better than my own check, requiring 
eight days for col- 
lection before funds 
could be drawn, and 
that’s the way most 
of the money was 
brought in. His 
bank, of course, had 
no Southern corre- 
spondents. Evident- 
ly, if we are going to 
have these land 
booms and real es- 
tate rushes, banking 
connections must be 
tightened up, and 
quickened. 
They laid down 
their checks in an 
endless line, and the 
New Accounts fellows sat all day open- 
ing accounts, and the new depositor’s 
signature was no sooner blotted than 
he began asking for service —and that’s 
where things began to pile up on the 
fellows back of the grill, and up on 
the mezzanine floor, and down in the 
vaults, and around in the trust de- 
partment. 

Here they were, in the Promised 
Land at last, these Forty-niners of the 
Pullman car and first cabin. In 
Florida, and their funds in the bank, 
and whether those funds were the 
modest proceeds of a mortgage on the 
old home up north, or a big sum brought 
down for investment on the syndicate 
plan, the new arrivals wanted to get 
right out and begin operating in real 
estate the moment their checks were 
deposited. 

They wanted, in plain banking terms, 
to finance their first Florida operations 
by what would have been the biggest 
“kiting” movement in history —if the 
Miami banks could have let them have 
their way. Not only would the banks 
have been allowing them to do millions 
of dollars’ worth of business with bank 
money at no interest, but the new 
depositor frankly “‘kiting” could have 
used bank funds with little actual 
money of his own, simply by keeping 
checks actively circulating between 
Miami and places ten to twenty 


The First National Bank corner as it looked in 1922 and (below) in 1898 when it was a bicycle shop 


collection days distant. More than 
that, the way would have been opened 
up for swindlers to defraud Miami 
banks—and in the excitement of a 


_ Tush like that to Florida you may be 


sure that every species of crook is 
encountered. 

However, conservatism has governed 
Florida banks in all this excitement, 
loans have been more carefully scruti- 
nized than in normal times, the flood 
tide of outside money has been put 
into quick assets against the possibility 
of a setback —and the refusal to permit 
drafts against new deposits until the 
collection interval elapses has been 
almost ironclad. Most checks de- 
posited by newcomers are good, but 
the depositor must wait until his 
funds are actually in Florida before he 
begins investing his money in lots or 
acreage. 


IGURE out the percentage of growth 

in a bank that had about $800,000 
assets when a new president took 
charge in the summer of 1924, and 
which had close to $15,000,000 in 
October, 1925. Imagine what would 
happen in your own institution if, in 
twelve months, its deposits rose from 
$10,000,000 to nearly $65,000,000. 
How many employees would you need 
if deposits grew from $5,000,000 to 
$32,000,000 in the.same time? 
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These are actual cases, taken from 
Miami bank reports. 

Calculate the number of new tellers 
and clerks you would need if you had 
such an increase in your bank, and 
you will have some idea of the situation 
that faced Miami bank folks last 
summer. 

The new accounts were not simply 
active—the depositors were “rarin’ 
to go.” Work immediately backed up 
on the tellers and bookkeepers, with 
consequences like these: 

Hours were lengthened to keep pace 
with the increasing work, until there 
were just no more hours in the day. 
Men had to sleep. There was one 
period, in this vain effort to catch up, 
when dawn came up out of Biscayne 
Bay and found tired 
bank workers nod- 
ding over adding 
machines, and more 
than one clerk 
nodded too far and 
bumped his head 
against the keys. 

When bank officers 
realized that new 
business could never 
be caught up with 
that way, they began 
hiring new workers. 
That involved the 
problem of, first, 
finding the men and 
women, and second, 
finding places for 
them to stand. Mezzanine floors 
were hastily added where possible, 
adjoining premises secured, new build- 
ings projected, but the race to secure 
space was as hopeless last summer as 
the race to catch up with deposits. 
Because, every other business concern 
in Miami was scouting for offices and 
stores, and literally thousands of new 
real estate concerns seeking quarters to 
do business. Hotel rooms were quickly 
filled up as offices, merchants leased 
desk room in their show windows, and 
the real estate man with nothing but 
a bridge table and a big umbrella for 
an office, at the edge of the sidewalk 
on some good street, became a common 
sight. 

If ever the folly of the standardized 
Greek temple type of bank building, 
with its waste space, was made clear, 
it was demonstrated in Miami last 
summer. Nice banking temples, built 
to impress the, passer-by with their 
marble columns, and their great spaces 
overhead, suddenly became as inad- 
equate as a six-car local subway station 
at a ten-car express point in rush hours. 
Soon the banks had about half as 
many workers as they needed to 
handle the business if it wouldn’t 
grow any more, but they were standing 
on each other’s toes —or as one person- 
nel officer put it, “When we got a new 
employee, finding space for him to 
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work was like looking for room to stick 
a new thumbtack on a crowded chart.” 

This wasn’t just a bank rush. 
Telephone service, telegraph service, 
postal service, railroads, trolleys, res- 
taurants, housing just filled up like 
holes dug on the beach when the tide 
comes in. It became necessary to 
find the additional bank workers, find 
a place for them to work, pay them 
double wages so they could afford to 
eat and pay for a room in a gold rush 
town—and then to go further and 
interpose between them and landlords 
when rents soared beyond their means 
or quarters were unobtainable at any 
price. Today, the personnel officer 
in a Miami banking institution is a 
real estate sharp and renting agent, 
for he has dormitories and rooming 
houses under his charge for the single 
folks, and apartments for the married 
ones, and is looking for more—in 
some cases building more. 


EVEN then, his additional employees 

often got away from him. There 
werestrong temptations to enter the real 
estate business as salesmen or brokers, 
for very large commissions were often 
made in this line last summer, during 
the speculative period of “option” 
trading, when realty was swapped like 
curb stocks, and it seemed as though 
the greenest fellows with the most 
assurance did best at that game. 
Accounting ability was in demand 
for real estate transactions, too, and 


the realtor could afford to pay ten 
times as much for it as a_ bank. 

Then there was the “razzle-dazzle” 
of a boom town. Generally, the folks 
available for bank work were young- 
sters, bringing the spirit of youth and 
adventure. They liked the crowds and 
excitement. But there is a certain 
kind of youngster, whom you may 
have seen, who is about sixty years 
old in his ways, and finds such excite- 
ment worrying. I ran across more than 
one in Miami during the summer who, 
after coming all the way from the 
Corn Belt to join the rush, and landing 
a good job, just got homesick for the 
peace and quiet of Main Street, and 
went back home. The gold rush was 
too fast for him! “Things here ain’t 
settled like they are in Bozoville,” 
was one chap’s objection. Again, 
there was the case of a banker who got 
word that one of his best new book- 
keepers had been arrested by a traffic 
cop, and was being held in bail at the 
police station. Land boom traffic 
regulations are often funny—if you 
don’t get caught in them. Thousands 
of automobiles have poured into Florida, 
and the towns are endeavoring to cope 
with them. Green “cracker” police 
officers are trying to direct green 
country motorists through strange 
new traffic systems. This lad had 
come from a Southern town in a 
flivver, started up a one-way street the 
wrong direction, been arrested, scolded 
and locked up. The bank sent money 
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to bail him out, and once free, he 
headed straight for his flivver and 
headed the flivver back home, where 
they have no one-way streets. 


ELL, with it all, the banks recruited 

capable employees, and held a sur- 
prising percentage of them, even though 
they were hopelessly outdistanced in 
paying salaries when the competition 
was with real estate concerns. And 
every nine business concerns in Miami 
seem to be real estate concerns, while 
real estate salaries and commissions are 
so generous when a good connection is 
made, that it looks like sheer foolish- 
ness to work for money in old-fashioned 
ways. But the banks held most of 
their employees for two reasons: First, 
any fellow with enough understanding 
of banking to realize its value as 
general business training, saw that 
here in the Florida land rush he had 
priceless opportunities to learn, and 
wonderful contacts. Second, op- 
portunities for promotion are good in 
these rapidly expanding institutions, 
and more than that, hundreds of new 
banks are certain to spring up all over 
Florida the next few years, serving 
new communities, and the very fellows 
who participate in this banking boom, 
staying hitched while they learn the 
business, will be officers of new banks, 
and in some cases the organizers. 
Already, many a Florida bank is 
under the direction of a president and. 
staff from outside—not that native 

(Continued on page 38) 


The same First National corner today — seething with traffic and plus-fours 
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oming: National Thrift Week— 


Observance of the Week Will Take Many Forms, but All 
Tend.to Broaden the Public Conception of Bank Service 


HE problems of the average 

individual are the very homely, 

every-day, matter-of-fact prob- 
lems; the development of a proper 
sense of economic values and an 
appreciation of how to use their 
incomes successfully is not only. in 
itself a great virtue but is perhaps the 
soundest foundation upon which can 
be built all the other virtues of life 
and citizenship. This is the opinion 
of a seasoned banker who has verified 
his conclusions by years of study and 
contacts with depositors, very plain 
people, who come to entrust their 
hard earned cash in the financial 
institution he serves. 
- It is because the National Thrift 
Committee of the Young Men’s 
Christian Association, under the 
capable leadership of its banker chair- 
man, Adolph Lewisohn, has recognized 
the force of such logic, that its program 
has been so successful. It has always 
been the ideal of this group to promote 
such a conception of thrift as could 
readily be understood and adopted by 
the great mass of every-day folks. 

The 1926 edition of the committee’s 
budget book, itself commented on 
favorably by leading bankers as a 
most effective medium of helping men 
to master money matters, contains a 
“Daily Dozen for Dollar Disorders” 
which comprises the foundation of the 
whole program. Each exercise is 
clearly understandable and, while 
everyone might not be expected to 
become accomplished in all of them at 
a single try-out, taken gradually one at 
a time, the individual must surely 
attain economic health and happiness. 

This new modification of the financial 
creed includes the following twelve 
points: 

1. Earn All You Can Honestly 

2. -Plan Your Spending Carefully 

3. Spend for What You Need 
Wisely 

4. Record Money Transactions 
Accurately 

5. Save a Part of Your Pay Regu- 
larly 

6. Consult Your Banker Frequently 

7. Invest What You Save Safely 

8. Protect Your Loved Ones Ad- 
equately 

9. Keep Your Credit Established 
Firmly 

10. Own Your Home Surely 

11. Avoid Waste Diligently 

12. Give What You Should Liberally 


By JOHN A. GOODELL 
National Thrift Committee 


The days of National Thrift Week, 
as they will be observed, beginning 
January 17, 1926, Benjamin Franklin’s 
birthday, include the following: 

January 17, Sunday, Share with 
Others Day; January 18, Monday, 
Thrift Day; January 19, Tuesday, 
Budget on Home Economy; January 
20, Wednesday, Life Insurance Day; 
January 21, Thursday, Own Your 
Home Day; January 22, Friday, Safe 
Investment Day; January 23, Saturday, 
Pay Bills Promptly Day. 

The most promising 
aspect for 1926 is the 
enthusiasm with 
which state 
bankers’ associa- 
tions are getting 
into action. At 
Atlantic City 
during the annu- 
al meeting of 
the American 
Bankers Associa- 
tion representa- 
tives of fifteen of 
thesestategroups 
met together and 
voted to back the thrift movement with 
active participation. As an example 
of what can be done by such a state 
association, last Thrift Week in Oregon 
should be of interest. 

There was a state-wide committee of 
seventy-eight prominent people. The 
governor and mayor of principal cities 
issued proclamations. There were state- 
wide essay contests. A newspaper man 
was employed part time for three weeks 
to co-operate with newspapers. The 
state chairman of the Budget Commit- 
tee prepared an article on “Budget 


Noon meetings 


in the factories 


and Thrift” which was syndicated to © 


all newspapers of the state by the 
Western Newspaper Union—90 per 


* cent of the newspapers used the article. 


An outline program for bankers and 
teachers in smaller communities was 
prepared and sent to twenty towns. 
Numerous articles on thrift were sent 
to newspapers in the state. Short 
talks on thrift were prepared and sent 
to each city and talks were provided 
for each speaker on thrift. The 
principal radio station in the state 
carried a daily program during National 
Thrift Week. The U. S. Post Office 
Savings Department issued circulars 
from each post office having a savings 


department. The funds to carry on 
this work were provided by the banks, 
trust companies and savings and loan 
associations. 

Probably the outstanding develop- 
ment in this movement is the success of 
the newly created juvenile department. 
Thoughtful bankers have already 
recognized the importance of teaching 
the younger generation some simple 
but vital economic truths. 

Bankers have helped lead the way 


in the National Thrift Committee’s 
effort to adjust its activities to reach 
large numbers of children. In Trenton, 
New Jersey, the Bank Day Committee 
arranged for 3,000 school pupils to 
visit banking institutions where they 
were shown methods of banking and 
finance. In Rockwell City, Iowa, 
over 500 pupils visited four local banks. 


[N White Plains, New York, a 

special junior Thrift Committee was 
organized representing twelve organ- 
izations of boys and girls. It issued a 
thrift edition of the high school paper 
and 98 per cent of the Girl Scouts 
opened bank accounts. In Dover, 
New Hampshire, 200 boys pledged 
themselves to put a regular amount of 
money in the bank each week, to keep 
a record of personal money transactions, 
and to give regularly to some worthy 
cause. 

Essay and poster contest work is 
now a big feature, especially in the 
program as adapted to reach the 
younger people. In Salem, Oregon, 
more than 1,500 essays were written 


(Continued on page 36) 
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CLEARING HOUSE 


Nineteen 


and Why the Banker Should Lead 


None Is Better Equipped Than the Banks to Contribute 
Financial Literacy of Their Communities 


to the Sound 


UNE 30, 1918, the reported savings 
J deposits in banking institutions 

in the United States was $11,589,- 
373,000, and June 30, 1925, it was 
approximately $22,934,000,000. The 
gain in savings over this period was 
$11,345,627,000, two billion dollars 
of which were added during the past 
year. This gain is made up largely 
of savings deposits from wage earners 
and salaried employees. Nor do these 
savings deposited in banks represent 


the total of their savings. In addition, 


during this time, the number of 
stockholders in the principal American 
industries just about doubled and 
approximately one half of this increase 
is made up of employees or customers 
of the corporations. No statistics 
are available which would indicate 
the amount of money invested by this 
class in bonds of the various corpora- 
tions. There has also been great 
growth in industrial insurance and in 
the assets of building and loan as- 
sociations. 

This rapid increase of wealth among 
wage earners marks a new factor in 
the financial structure of the country. 
Prior to the World War, owing to 
various well-known factors, wage 
earners were unable to lay aside any 
considerable amount in comparison 
with that which is possible at the 
present time. The possession of money 
above that, necessary for immediate 
needs by such a large part of our 
population has developed a need for 
banking and investment knowledge 
on their part. It is a distinctively 


By W. ESPEY ALBIG 


Deputy Manager, American Bankers Association 


new situation. Thrift Week has been 
devised to assist these people in 
understanding the meaning and use of 
money. 

The appeal of Thrift Week is 
primarily to the emotions, if savings is 
to be regarded as coming primarily 
from those people in the United States 
with moderate incomes. Bankers, to 
a large degree, have relegated emo- 
tional appeals to other fields. For 
this reason, possibly, Thrift Week has 
not attained that una- 
nimity of co-operation 
which might be expected 
to accompany a 
subject so im- 
portant. 

It is said that 
85 per cent of 
people will re- 
spond to the so 
called “human” 
appeal which is 
the appeal to the 
emotions. Until 
a comparatively 
recent time the 
savings appeal 
has been to the intellect rather than 
to the emotions. The phenomenal 
popularity of Christmas Clubs, whose 
appeal is largely emotional, indicates 
that in saving, human sentiment is a 
greater motivating factor than logic. 

Has the information and the human- 
interest appeal for saving kept pace 
with the development of the saver’s 
new financial status, or with the 
counter-urge to him to spend _ his 
money? How can the results of a 
human-element appeal be garnered if 
the prospective saver has no knowledge 
of the technique of saving? If, as a 
result of appeals through any number 
of sources the wage earner desires to 
become a saver, what opportunity 
should be afforded him to the end that 
his purpose may be achieved? Time 
is remorseless. Specific plans which 
would encourage a desire for savings 
must keep abreast of the times. A 
moment’s contemplation will reveal 
how our clothing, our food, our busi- 
ness methods, our amusements have 
changed since the beginning of the 
World War. 

Until very recently the appeal to 
savers has not changed from the 
slogans used at the very beginning of 


A feature in 
Hartford, > 


savings institutions in the United 
States. One of the earliest was “‘Save 
for a Rainy Day.” Why save for a 
rainy day? Because there was prac- 
tically nothing else for which a wage 
earner could save in the early days. 
He had no stake in a business. Banks 
were of uncertain stability. In 1850 
deposits of all kinds in banks in the 
United States were only half of the 
amount of the capital stock of the 
banks. Investment banking was 
practically unknown. Public utilities 
were in many cases financed by public 
money. Most businesses were con- 
ducted on the individual or partnership 
basis and the money was supplied by 
the families interested. Legitimate 
investment opportunity rarely reached 
the wage worker. In fact it could be 
said that prior to fifty years ago 
scarcely any physical, ethical, or other 
basis existed for investment securities 
as now understood. Practically the 
only use for accumulated savings on 
the part of the wage earner was to 
lend them to his neighbor. Frequently 
the security was not good. 

In the last few years investment 
banking has made wonderful progress. 
Banks, for the most part, are well 
established and as of June 30, 1924, 
the deposits in banks in the United 
States were more than fifteen times the 
amount of the capital stock. Millions 
of dollars are invested by wage earners 
in the stock of corporations and many 
of them have safe deposit boxes 
containing securities, yet the slogan 
“Save for a Rainy Day” is still 
prominent among the many appeals 
for saving. “Save for a Rainy Day” 
makes its appeal to fear. It conjures 
up the disturbing factors in life, the 
contemplation of which demoralizes 
effort. 


HRIFT touches ambition which is 

one of the essential factors in success- 
ful living. Saving promotes confidence 
and develops resourcefulness, in short 
the fruit of saving is the projection 
of the personality of the saver into 
channels where otherwise his influence 
would be unknown. Thrift, in its 
appeal brings a promise of a more 
abundant life, of a better trained mind, 
of self-discipline, of more creature 
comforts, of greater leisure, of higher 
standing among his fellows, of greater 
participation in community and civic 
life, of a wider intelligence concerning 
the factors entering into national and 

(Continued on page 30) 
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THE BURROUGHS 


ngravings—the Favorite Alibi 


The ABC of Zincs, Half-tones, Electros, and the Various 
Combinations by Which the Engraver Produces His Effects 


HE production man in the bank’s 

advertising department—or 

whoever buys engraving for the 
bank’s advertising—soon comes to 
recognize engravings as things innocent 
of appearance but capable of causing 
a surprising amount of trouble. 

Outside of the trade, the ignorance 
of methods whereby photographs or 
drawings are transferred to the printed 
page, is amazing. Most men speak 
of all engravings as “‘cuts.”” Some say 
“plates.”” Others use the word “cut” 
and “photo” indiscriminately. The 
process of engraving seems to be 
shrouded in mystery to the layman, 
and only too often even the production 
man makes little attempt to familiarize 
himself with the trade. 

This means trouble —for engravings 
are an eternal foundation for alibis. 

If a job of printing, containing 
illustrations, goes wrong, the printer 
blames it on the engravings. The 
engraver blames it on the printer. 

“T ask you, what could you expect, 
with those cuts?” says the printer. 

“The best engravings in the world 
won’t hold up under poor printing,” 
says the engraver. 

What can you do? 

Nothing. Quiet down, 
bills —and — 

Learn something about engraving. 

Understand, it is not necessary to 
find out all the chemistry and physics 
of the engraving processes. Let that 
remain a mystery, if you will—but at 
least learn the different kinds of 
engravings and kindred products, their 
differences, their uses, so that you can 
tell just what sort should be purchased 
for any particular job. 

There is no excuse for poor buying of 
engravings. They are practically a 
standard article. Difficulties arise not 
so much from buying an _ inferior 
product as from mistakes in specifica- 
tions or no specifications at all. There 
is a certain type of engraving which 
exactly fits your present printing job. 
Find out what it is, and specify it. 
Your engraver doesn’t know what 
your printing job is unless you tell 
him all about it, and as engravings 
must be ordered early in the course of 
the production of the job, it is often 
hard to give your engraver an accurate 
idea of it. It is far better to be so 
familiar with the subject that you can 
tell your engraver exactly what you 
want —size, style, screen, and every- 
thing else. Then there is little room 
for argument. 


pay the 


By WILLARD E. HALE 


This is the third of a series of articles 
explaining the details of the physical 
production of bank advertising. A 
fourth, to appear later, will discuss art 
work, photographs and the material from 
which engravings are made. 


— THE Epiror. 


Pick out an engraving house that 
has been in business for years, and has 
a reputation for honesty and good 
work. Make them send you a sales- 
man who knows engraving and who is 
willing to sit down with you and teach 
you the ABC’s. Until you know the 
subject forward and backward —and 
sometimes even afterwards —talk over 
with him ways and means, and respect 
his suggestions. But don’t rely on a 
“green” engraving salesman. He may 
remain discreetly silent while you 
order an entirely wrong article, not 
feeling sure enough of himself to argue 
the point, and knowing that it is your 
funeral, not his. 

In the discussion of engravings which 
follows we are assuming that all art 
work, photographs, or other subjects 
of reproduction are already at hand. 
Work and Photographs’”’ will be 
taken up in a succeeding article. 


Zinc Etchings, Half-tones and Electros 


In practically all printing, photos, 
drawings and designs are reproduced 
upon paper by the use of one or the 
other of the above products of the 
engraving house. 

The first essential is to know the 
difference between these products, and 
the specific uses of each. 

In general, zinc etchings and half- 
tones are true products of photo- 
engraving, and electros are mere 
mechanical reproductions of either 
zinc etchings or half-tones. 

The easiest way to differentiate a 
zine etching is to compare it with a 
half-tone. 

A zine etching prints solid. A 
half-tone does not. The darkest part 
of a half-tone print, while it may be 
nearly black, is not solid. A close 
inspection will show that the impres- 
sion upon the printed page is made up 
of fine black dots, set very close 
together. Where the print shows 
lighter in color, these dots are smaller 
and less heavy. ; 


Two illustrations reproduced in the 
layout with this article, show the 
difference between a zinc etching and a 
half-tone. The first is printed from a 
straight zinc etching. Note that it 
prints solid black, even the fine lines. 
Now look at the second one. It is 
composed of a multitude of dots of 
apparently varying shades of blackness. 

Get these differences fixed in your 
mind, and call each type of engraving 
by its proper name. Don’t say “‘cuts,” 
“engravings,” or “‘plates.”’ Say “zinc,” 
“half-tone,”’ or “electro.” 

You can see, now, that any reproduc- 
tion of art work containing shading or 
degrees of blackness, requires a half- 
tone —whereas drawings made in solid 
black lines may be printed from zinc 
etchings. MHalf-tones cost more than 
zinc etchings. On the other hand, 
half-tones are easily made from photo- 


‘graphs, whereas zinc etchings must be 


made from black on white drawings. 
Zinc etchings print excellently upon 
rough, coarse stock, whereas half-tones 
show up very poorly upon this type of 
stock, and should be printed upon a 
fine coated paper. 

Your choice depends upon the out- 
come of a three-cornered argument 
about paper stock, art work and 
engraving. Any one practically gov- 
erns the other two. Which is most 
important? If you must have 
photographs, that means coated paper 
and half-tones. If you must have 
“antique finish’’—rough stock —that 
means pen drawings and zinc etchings. 
If you must have three color half-tones, 
that means coated stock and probably 
real color paintings. 

It is quite important, therefore, to 
consider all these three things together 
when ordering any one of them. It is 
poor economy, for instance, to decide 
on rough, cheap stock, with zinc 
etchings (to save money) and then 
spend several hundred dollars to get 
an artist to make drawings from which 
the zinc etchings are to be made. 
Photographs, at a few dollars per, 
might answer the purpose, and the 
difference might more than pay for the 
extra needed to buy half-tones and 
coated stock. 

The purpose and theme of the job 
must also be considered. In general, 


zinc etchings make for artistry, illustra- 
tion, and design, while photos make for . 
realism. 

The main use of zinc etchings in 
bank advertising is in newspaper ads. 
Half-tones print very poorly upon 
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he 60 85 110 


Printed from half-tones of 60-screen to 150-screen. 
la Fourth from the left is 120-screen, best suited for 
a the paper stock on which this magazine is printed 


A zinc etching. 
Notice that it 
prints solid 


Ahalf-tone, notice 
the fine dots 


The two zinc negatives 
stripped together 


ae Zinc etching with Zinc etching with 
y 


one Ben two Ben Day 


Half-tone with Soft, aaradige Square-edge half-tone Oval soft-edge - Oval with line ; Outline half-tone on 

zinc letterin half-tone with line border half-tone ° border and vignette 4 

double-printed 
Square-edge half- 

tone with white High-light 


line border half-tone 


gs in E This shows the tissue flap marked up to show 
r ads. ; This shows photo correctly marked for cropping how the photo will reduce 
upon —also for size of cut 
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newsprint. Look over your paper 
today —and you will see that the best 
illustrations are solid black on white — 
printed from zincs. The reproductions 
of photos, printed from half-tones, are 
spotty and indistinct. Buy drawings 
and make zinc etchings for newspaper 
ad illustrations. 

One further differentiation —a half- 
tone must vary in surface texture to 
fit the stock upon which it is to be 
printed, whereas a zinc etch- 


and if in doubt, he should call in a 
reliable engraver and get his advice 
before specifying screen. 

Remember, a half-tone must be used 
to reproduce any piece of art work 
containing shading. This includes 
photographs, oil paintings—in fact, 
anything except the plain black-and- 
whites suitable for zine etchings. Of 
course, half-tones can be made to 
reproduce the latter—wash drawings, 


THE BURROUGHS 


etching is not so clear, and wears down 
quickly and makes a muddy impression 
on the paper. It is possible, however, 
to use zine half-tones on very short 
runs, which are finished before the 
dots wear down, or for newspaper 
half-tones, which are made of coarse 
screen and therefore have heavy dots. 
Ordinarily an 80-line screen is as fine 
as is practicable on zinc. 

If you use half-tones for newspapers 
or for printing on coarse stock 


ing, having a solid surface | 
texture, will print upon any 
kind of paper whatsoever. 
The only reason you seldom 
see zincs upon fine coated 
stock is because they print 
equally well upon cheaper 
stock, or upon a rough, ex- O 
pensive stock which sets off 
their solid black in excellent 
taste. 

A “half-tone” is exactly 
what the word implies. It 
shows the half-tones that are 
in the original art work, 
whereas the zine etching 
shows only the full tone. The 
zine shows solid black, while 
the half-tone is nowhere en- 
tirely solid, and the lighter 
portions may fade out into 
shading that is merely faint 
gray. 

A half-tone must be made 
to fit the paper upon which 
it is to be printed. Half-tones fe; 
for use on rough, cheap paper 
must be composed of dots 
set comparatively wide apart 
—otherwise the ink “runs” 
and the result is simply a 
smear. Half-tones for use on 
fine coated stock have their 


(which is not advisable), be 
sure to have them etched 


very deeply so that they 
will not “fill up” during print- 
ing. Newsprint and coarse 
stock throws off lint as it 
goes through the press and 
this sticks to the plate, gathers 


ink, and smears. Further- 


more, be sure that newspaper 
half-tones have the dark back- 
grounds “‘tooled out’? on the 
plate. Otherwise they will 


titers 

AE 


“fill up’? and print a smudgy 
black. We mention these 
items because, no matter how 
much the production man 
dislikes to use a half-tone in 
a newspaper, it will happen 
sometimes that a photograph 


wk Abe 
BT wed Ae 


(such as one of a new building) 
is necessary to “get across” 
the message contained in the 
copy of the ad. 

It should be plain from the 
above, however, that it is poor 
practice to try to make an 
old cut with a screen for one 
type of stock, do for a second 
job with a stock of an entirely 
different sort. Yet this is 
tried every day. Just because 
an advertiser has a “cut,” he 


dots set quite closely to- 
gether. In ordering, this 
differentiation is indicated by “‘screen 
number,” for this reason: 

When art work is set up to be 
photographed for a half-tone, in the 
engraving shop, it is photographed 
through glass upon which fine lines 
have been drawn, both horizontally 
and perpendicularly. These constitute 
the “‘screen,”’ and divert a portion of 
the light, so that a dotted instead of a 
solid surface results upon the engraving. 
If the half-tone is to be used for coarse 
paper, such as newsprint, these lines 
may be from 45 to 85 to the inch each 
way. As the paper increases in fine- 
ness, so does the screen, and for the 
very finest of super-finished papers a 
175 line screen may be advisable. 

The illustrations show half-tones 
made on 60, 85, 110, 120, 133, and, 
150-line screens. You will note that 
the paper upon which this magazine is 
printed takes a 120-line screen the best. 

Naturally the production man must 
familiarize himself with the effect of 
various screens upon various papers — 


A page from the scrapbook file record of cuts 


pencil, pen-and-ink, or crayon sketches. 
But —you cannot make a good half- 
tone from a print from another 
half-tone. Amateurs are constantly 
trying this trick, with uniformly poor 
results. Remember that a half-tone 
has only half of the black values in it 
to begin with, and so a half-tone.made 
from it must of necessity be weak. 
Furthermore, it is impossible to get 
the screens to match and the result is a 
fuzzy, blurry job. Don’t try to clip 
a reproduced photograph from another 
printing job, and use it in your own. 
It can’t be done successfully. If it is 
essential that you use that particular 
illustration, turn it over to an artist 
and have him retouch it—that is, 
make it solid so that the old screen will 
not show through the new screen. 
Half-tones may be made on either 
copper or zinc, but the usual metal is 
copper, and the product is much 
superior. Zine is cheaper—but it is 
generally poor economy to buy zinc 
half-tones. Zine is softer, and the 


often seems to think that it 

should do for any and all 
purposes. An engraving is made for 
one particular job. If it happens to 
fit another job, that is merely a coin- 
cidence. To try to make the same 
“‘cut” do for all jobs is like trying to fit 
an army with the same sized uniform. 

Electrotypes are simply reproduc- 
tions or duplications of any kind of a 
printing plate, or a piece of type-set 
matter. They are comparatively 
cheap, and solve the problem of 
duplication. 

Suppose, for instance, you are run- 
ning the same ad in five papers. You 
get one zinc etching of the illustration, 
and send it, with “copy,” to the 
typographer. He “‘sets it up,” within 
a border —the result being a printer’s 
“form,” composed partly of actual 
type, and partly of the zine etching. 
The entire form is sent to the electro- 
typer, who makes six “‘electros” or 
**mats’” —one for the office file, and one 
each for the five newspapers. The 
“form” then goes back to the printer, 
where it is “broken up,” the type 

(Continued on page 42) 
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eflecting Life the Window 


Some Striking Contrasts in Window Displays Which Prove 
the Importance of a Thorough Understanding of People 


HAT kind of displays will cause 
passers-by on the street to 
halt before a bank window? 

In developing 
250 displays at 
the Guardian 
Trust Company, 
of Cleveland, dur- 
ing the past five 
years, we have 
found that in- 
dividuals are in- 
terested only in 
the things and 
activities which 
directly touch 
their own lives. 
Although a vari- 
ety of objects may 
attract people’s 
attention, only a 
few subjects, so 
far as bank dis- 
plays are con- 
cerned, focus any 
definiteattention. 
Theseare:money, 
people, important 
spectacular or 
current events, processes in the manu- 
facture of the simple things used in 
everyday life or unusual products. 
People are not interested in what the 
bank is actually doing, or what progress 
it makes. They are very keenly 
concerned about their own lives and 
every factor affecting them. In other 
words, what most directly interests the 
average individual is in reality the 
basis-for every successful bank display, 
and, even then, such a display is 
useful to the bank only in so far as its 
subject or materials are definitely 
linked with the institution by means 
of some general or specific service. 

What we have discovered in experi- 
menting with displays during the past 
few years can best be discussed by 
presenting examples of successful and 
unsuccessful windows. 

Men, boys and women crowded 
about our main office window on 
Euclid Avenue each day during a 
recent week. This human-interest 
display, built from a clipping taken 
from a local newspaper, told the story 
of the finding of $25,000 in a tin can in 
a recluse’s yard. The clipping was 
photographically enlarged and made a 
part of a poster. The floor of the 
window was covered with sod; near 
the left-hand corner the sod was torn 
up, and in the soil stood an old, rusty 


By RICHARD R. BARNES 
Guardian Trust Company, Cleveland 


What Time is ‘it? 


The time around the world in relation to Cleveland—and travel and savings 


gallon can, filled with rolls of old and 
discolored bond-certificate paper, which 
had the appearance of real money. 
The rolls were wrapped with $1 and $5 
bills. Nearby was an ordinary spade. 
The poster carried this message: 


$25,000 buried—in 10 years would still be 
only $25,000. 


$25,000 in a 4% savings account in 10 
years would have grown to $35,355. 


The cost to the Advertising Depart- 
ment of the material which made up 
this human-interest window was only 
$12 for the poster, the photographic 
enlargement and the sod. 

In this example you have a story 
from an actual newspaper clipping, 
visualized with, to all appearances, the 
identical can containing $25,000 lying 
on the upturned sod. Here you have 
money —always a big factor in every- 
one’s daily life—and in this case the 
money represented the lifetime earnings 
of a miser, contrasted with the specific 
idea that, if such money had been put 
to work in a bank, it would have 
increased to more than $35,000 in ten 
years. 

Two weeks later the same window 
showed part of a bedroom, with a 
window, hangings and blinds in the 
background, and a pair of trousers 
lying across the back of a chair near 


the window. A _ wallet, with bills 
showing, protruded from the _hip- 
pocket of the trousers. This visualized 
a story from a 
local paper. The 
message of the 
poster read: 


Fortunately this 
loss wassmall. Val- 
uables left unpro- 
tected tempt bur- 
glars. Put your 
money in a Guar- 
dian Savings Ac- 
count and your val- 
uablesin aGuardian 
Safe Deposit Box. 


This display, 
with its touch of 
humor, pictured 
one corner of a 
typical bedroom. 
This realism, 
coupled with the 
fact that “‘pants’ 
burglars’? had 
been active in the 
city and suburbs 
during the previ- 
ous few weeks, gave the display not 
only timeliness but similitude. And 
here again, money and valuables were 
important factors and gave the bank 
opportunity for an advertising tie-up. 


NOTHER human-interest display 
shown recently represented the 
bottom of the ocean with a diver bend- 
ing over wreckage toward an old chest 
lying half buried in sand and rocks. This 
display, besides being spectacular, had 
for its basic interest lost treasure — 
money again. It also had the element 
of timeliness. The poster in the 
window with the headline, “You, Too, 
Can Find Buried Treasure,” was the 
reproduction of a current newspaper 
advertisement built upon the news 
stories of the efforts of divers to 
recover the millions of bullion that 
went down with the “Merida.” 

The effectiveness of the illusion was 
obtained by hanging green-blue chiffon 
next to the glass inside of the window, 
and using painted cheesecloth as a 
back-drop. The diving suit was ob- 
tained from a local diving concern and 
the chest from an antique dealer. 
The piece of wreckage was found on a 
nearby river bank. A spot-light thrown 
on the poster emphasized the advertis- 


‘ing message. 


On the other hand displays that are 
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not definitely -or realistically linked 
with the interests of the public, fail, 
in our experience, to hold attention. 
Desiring to call the attention of Euclid 
Avenue crowds to our Trust Depart- 
ment services at the time the newspapers 
were carrying a special campaign, we 
placed in the window a large reproduc- 
tion of an attractive booklet, and six 
enlargements of the most human 
drawings appearing therein, with con- 
cise messages under each picture. This 
display attracted only casual attention, 
not because the idea of protecting the 
future of one’s family does not have an 
appeal, but because the pictures lacked 
the realism to be found in photographs, 
and also because the average individual 
is not thinking so much of the future of 
his family as he is of his present needs 
and problems. 

Another display emphasized the 
facilities of the modern bank by means 
of bookkeeping machines, contrasted 
with a huge hand-written bank ledger, 
dated 1846. This likewise was a 
failure because it touched no chord of 
interest in passers-by. 

An electrically operated money- 
counting machine, on the contrary, 
attracted crowds because of action and 
money —the handling of piles of small 
coins and an operator at work in the 
window. 

Tests in the use of charts in windows 
also clearly substantiated the principle 
that people are interested only in those 
subjects which directly touch their 
everyday lives. A colorful chart de- 
picting the growth of Guardian 
deposits over a period of years won 
the casual attention of only a few 
of the thousands who pass the main 
office and the most strategically 
located branches. Another unsuc- 
cessful graph showed the growth of 
the five leading banks in Cleveland. 

As a contrast to this, a large chart 


in white on black that showed the 
fluctuations in the purchasing power 
of the dollar, displayed in 1922, had so 
much attention value that from forty 
to fifty people would stand before it 
for several minutes, carefully studying 
the story told by the chart. A circle 
outlined in white with a silver dollar 
superimposed upon the center rep- 
resented the value of the dollar in 1914; 
a circle with a slight segment cut out, 
with a half-dollar, a quarter, two dimes 
and four cents glued thereon, 
represented the buying power of the 
dollar in July, 1915.. Thus discs with 
segments cut out and coins glued upon 
the disks concretely pictured the fall 
and rise of the purchasing power of the 
dollar from 1914 to December, 1922. 
The figures used were those furnished 
by the National Industrial Conference 
Board. The large panel was of beaver- 
board on a wooden frame, and the 
painting and lettering were done by a 
show-card artist. 


At THE time this chart was originally 

shown, in the autumn of 1922, 
people were discussing falling prices, the 
buying power of money and the general 
slump in industry and, therefore, their 
interest in such a graph was unusually 
marked, because the question of their 
own earnings and living standards was 
involved. 

A similar chart, brought down to 
date, displayed early in 1925 aroused 
only a passing interest, for the reason 
that general business conditions had 
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become stabilized and people felt 
more secure as to wages and commodity 
prices. Another factor which obviously 
tended to prevent people from pausing 
long enough to study this chart was 
weather conditions. It was placed in 
the window during winter. And this 
is another thing that we have learned — 
not to place elaborate displays*in our 
windows during extremely cold or 
stormy weather. Then is the time to 
use displays which can be grasped at a 
glance. 

A chart setting up tentative family 
budgets, displayed in January, 1924, 
and 1925, likewise had unusual power 
to attract. By means of circles and 
coins this graph suggested percentages 
for the distribution of incomes of 
$1,800, $2,400, $3,000, $3,600 and 
$6,000. Small reprints of the chart, 
carrying the same savings message as 
the display, were placed at the informa- 
tion desks and in the literature racks, 
and within two months after this 
display had been shown in the main 
office and branches, more than 3,000 of 
these small sheets had been requested 
by individuals for their own use or that 
of clubs or firms with which they were 
connected. Here, again, you have a 
concrete presentation of money in its 
relation to the individual and the 
family, with definite suggestions for 
solving their financial problem. 

A different type of chart which 
pulled well was one showing the bank’s 
slogan written in the principal lan- 
guages of the world. Above the graph, 

suspended on a pole, was a United 

States flag, and at each end was a 

group of flags of the important na- 

tions of Europe and Asia. The flash 
lines on the chart read: 

3,434 SPOKEN LANGUAGES AND 

DIALECTS IN THE WORLD 


America has 1,624; Asia, 937; Europe, 
587; Africa, 276. 
(Continued on page 26) 


The ‘‘pants pocket burglar’’ and treasure salvaged — both based on current news 
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> The McBee Steel Ledger Tray is pri- 
S imp le marily designed to simplify the handling 
of ledger cards or ledger sheets in your office. It is 
easily operated and makes it possible for you to get the 
maximum results from your mechanical bookkeeping 
equipment. 


Sp ee d Compressor on the Mc Bee Steel Ledger 

y Tray is operated by a short lever throw, 
distributing compression easily and evenly. Balances 
on lowest line visible to operator. Ample width per- 
mits the offsetting of cards or sheets, thus making 
reference work easy and rapid. 


The Mc Bee Ledger Tray is made of the 
S tur dy finest, cold-rolled open hearth steel. Case 
is a one-piece job fitted with a sand blasted aluminum 
bottom. Satin-finished solid cast bronze hardware— 
handles, knobs and guide rods. Capacity 1400 cards 
or 1800 sheets. 


THE Mc BEE BINDER COMPANY 
ATHENS, OHIO 
Offices in Principal Cities 
FACTORIES: Athens, O. St. Louis, Mo. Sussex, N. J. 


In writing to advertisers please mention The Burroughs Clearing House 
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MERALITE has become the 
National Desk Lamp on 
account of its service to eyes 
and the refinement expressed 
by its dignified appearance. 


The daylight feature, exclusive 
with Emeralite, changes ordi- 
nary electric light into soft, 
eye-saving daylite. Under this 
restful glow, eyes work con- 
tentedly without fatigue. 


Leading corporations and insti- 
tutions throughout the country 
rely on these good looking sight- 
savers to stimulate output. 
There is an Emeralite for every 
reading or writing need in the 
office or at home. 

Genuine Emeralites are branded 


and have the Daylite Attachment. 
Look for name on back of shade. 


Sold by office supply and electrical 
dealers. Free booklet upon request. 


. H. G. McFADDIN & COMPANY 
Makers of Lighting Devices for 50 years 


41 Warren Street, New York 


Emerald 
Glass 
<Shade 


This exclusive Emeralite 
Attachment changes elec- 
tric light into soft, eye- 
saving daylite that elimi- 
nates glare andimproves 
visibility. Use 50 watt 
Type B Mazda lamp. 


(Continued from page 24) 


The bank’s slogan, ““There’s a Spirit 
of Helpfulness in the Guardian Bank,” 
was translated into and printed in the 
script of each language, following each 
line listing the language and the 
number of people speaking it. | 

In the case of the language chart, 
racial pride and general interest in the 
peoples of the world attracted passers- 
by. Cleveland’s population is more 
than 80 per cent foreign born or of 
foreign extraction. 


Another recent display which. 


attracted considerable attention had 
for its basis the bank and its staff. At 
the center was an enlargement of a 
newspaper announcement, “‘625 Pegple 
O.K.d This Advertisement.” This 
was a pledge of the :entire staff to 
carry out the bank’s slogan, ‘“There’s a 
Spirit of Helpfulness in the Guardian 
Bank.” On-each side of this poster and 
on the floor of the window were large 
sheets of parchment, upon which 
appeared the actual signatures of the 
625 officers and employees of the main 
office and branches. The success of 
this display, however, was not due to 
the slogan or to the pledge, but rather 
to that intangible interest that people 
evince in the signatures of others. 


[NDUSTRIAL displays, especially 

those which show the processes in the 
manufacture of articles widely used or of 
unusual machinery, invariably possess 
attention value and can usually be 
used to advertise the Commercial 
Department and sometimes the: Bond 
Department of the bank. An example 
of this was a display, in which, by 
means of raw material, semi-finished 
and finished products and a large 
photograph of a match-dipping machine 
in operation, the bank showed all the 
important steps in the manufacture of 
matches. This was used to advertise 
an issue of first-mortgage bonds on the 
property of an Ohio match corporation. 

In contrast to this was a vacuum 
cleaner display. In the window were 
all the parts which, when assembled, 
made a cleaner similar to that standing 
at one side of the window. This was 
quite an obvious failure, because it did 
not show the “how’’ —the steps in the 
manufacture of such household equip- 
ment. 

Here, too, is indicated the danger 
which lies in the use of industrial 
displays. It is, of course, the desire of 
commercial customers to secure the 
bank’s window space to show finished 
products or merchandise; and when- 
ever a bank in a commercial and 
industrial center begins to display 
what in reality is merchandise, the 
window begins to take on the appear- 
ance of that of a specialty shop or 
mercantile house, and lacks power to 
hold the attention of passers-by. But 
more than this is the possible mis- 
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understanding with customers who 
manufacture or handle competing lines. 
Therefore, we have made it a policy 
not to show manufactured products 
except where there are no competing 
lines in the territory, and not even then 
unless the manufacturing processes 
have unusual interest for the individual. 

News and action photographs of 
events and current interests, we find, 
often supply interesting bank advertis- 
ing possibilities. A group of pictures 
depicting a fire or fires has _ been 
utilized with good effect to advertise 
safe deposit service. Repeated radio 
tests in the main office safe deposit 
vault revealed that the walls and doors 
were impervious to sound waves. 
Consequently, photographs of these 
tests, showing the interior of the vault 
furnished interesting material for « 
display advertising this service. 

As already indicated in this article 
we are frequently able to secur 
material for displays without am 
direct .cost, through the courtesy 0! 
customers. A recent example of this 


_ was a window which, by means of 


clocks hanging from hooks on a 
beaver-board panel, showed simulta- 
neously the time in different parts o! 
the globe, with Cleveland time as th: 
basis for comparison. The advertising 
in this display called attention to the 
Travel Bureau and its services. The 
eight-day clocks were borrowed from « 
local jeweler; therefore, this window en- 
tailed little or no expense to the bank. 

Our problem, and I believe it is 
the same for every bank display man, 
is, therefore, to understand those 
activities and subjects in which people 
are interested and then to use these 
points of contact in bringing to thei 
attention the various departments 0: 
the institution. 


Courtesy 


RECENTLY a Union Truster con- 

nected with one of our branches, 
invited a woman into the bank to wait 
for her car. She expressed gratitude 
for the opportunity of sitting down and 
awaiting the arrival of her car in 
comfort. 

Several days later she opened a 
savings account for $25. The next 
day her sister-in-law came in with 
another lady and opened an account 
for herself for $1,000, the other lady 
depositing $62. The following Satur- 
day evening a brother-in-law opened 
a savings account for $2,302. 

The above story, which is vouched 
for over the signature of the manager 
of the branch concerned, is worth 
publishing because it is a_ striking 
illustration of the value of just a little 
courtesy exercised at the right time. 

— The Pepper Box, Fifth-T hird National 
Bank and Union Trust Company, 
Cincinnati. 
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Twenty-seven 


your tellers have hold 


over 


CHECK 
£% comes to your 
bank. Brown gets 
it first. The hand- 
writing puzzles 
him. 

“What would you 
say this is,” says 
he to Smith, 
two or a three?” 

“That’s. a hard 
one,” says Smith. 
“Let’s ask Jones, 


Personal 
Protectograph 


Send for the 
bankers’ plan 


Meeting these re- 
quests has resulted 
in the development 
of a complete plan 
whereby banks 
may aid in the 
distribution of the 
Personal Protecto- 
graph. Nearly two 


thousand banks, 


maybe he can make 
it out.” 


And so it goes. Conferences over 
checks are time-takers that cut in on 
the regular work of your tellers, your 
clerks and your Transit Department. 
And there is always the chance that a 
serious error may be made as a result 
of the decision of your employees 
when acting as handwriting experts. 


There is a way, however, that you 
can cut down the number of these con- 
ferences. The Personal Protectograph 
is a device which, if used by your 
depositors, will make every check pass- 
ing through your bank so clear and 
legible that these frequent time-con- 
suming conferences will be a thing of 
the past. This machine writes in 
large, clear figures—legible at a 


glance. 
shredded in indelible ink into the very 
fiber of the paper—positive protec- 
tion against erasures and ‘‘pen 


What’s more, the figures are 


changes.” Yet the machine costs only 
$18, a price within the reach of every 
depositor to pay. 


An opportunity for banks 


Many bankers have already told us 
of their appreciation of this little ma- 
chine and have welcomed it as in- 
surance of better relations between 
them and their depositors. Many banks 
also have asked how they could co- 
operate in popularizing the Personal 
Protectograph, recognizing its great 
benefits to them. 


many in large 
cities, have found 
this plan profitable. Write for details. 
The Todd Company, Protectograph 
Division. (Est. 1899.) Rochester, N.Y. 
Sole Manufacturers of the Protecto- 
graph, Super-Safety Checks and Todd 
Greenbac Checks. 


‘THE TODD COMPANY 

|| Protectograph Division 

|: 1186 University Ave., Rochester, N. Y. 3 
Gentlemen: We would like to know 

: more about the advantages to us of the 

': plan by which already nearly two thou- 

_: gand banks are introducing the Personal 

|: Protectograph to their depositors. Please 

|; send full particulars, 


Bank 
Address 


Name of official 


TODD SYSTEM OF CHECK PROTECTION 


In writing to advertisers please mention The Burroughs Clearing House 
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Announcing a New 
Abbott Coin Counting Machine 


Fifteen years’ experience building coin counting 
machines for bank use is behind the new Abbott Coin 
Counting Machine. It is a quality product sturdily 
built to stand the strain of all coin counting burdens. 

Silver dollars or copper pennies are counted with 
equal facility. Lightning fast, the machine counts 
automatically at 20, 25, 30, 40 or 50 coins. Or counts 
coins indefinitely into a bag at the rate of two thousand 
a minute. A large set-back register makes the recording 
of coins easy. This machine is equipped with either 
tilting bottles or vertical metal tubes, as desired. 

This new Abbott Coin Counting Machine, hand or 
motor operated, will solve your coin counting problems. 
It is accurate, fast, simple and durable and is always 
ready for work. 

Write today for your catalogue of Abbott products. 
Abbott coin packaging trays are furnished free to banks 
for distribution to their depositors for use with Abbott 
Tubular Coin Wrappers. 

We allow a liberal trade-in value on old machines. 
Ask us about it. 


ABBOTT COIN COUNTER COMPANY 


“Originators of Abbott Tubular Coin Wrappers’’ 


.143rd Street and Wales Avenue 
New York City 


A Safe Investment 
for Banks 


Your bank can safely invest in 
Clark Changeable Signs. These at- 
tractive bulletins will pay good 
dividends by helping you serve your 
patrons. Let us send you complete 
information on the Clark System 
of Signs for Banks. 


Ask for Complete Catalog 


R. W. CLARK MFG. CO. 
1774 W. Wilson Ave. Chicago, Ill. 
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Biography of an Ordinary 
Citizen 


(Continued from page 14) 


Where once were just The Lady and 
myself, there is now a family of eight — 
the original two and six sturdy young- 
sters, four boys and two girls. Two of 
the boys are playing in the backfield 
of their class teams at school and 
ripping through shoe leather as reck- 
lessly as they rip through opposing 
rush lines. Steak for the Sunday 
dinner now costs $1.25, and up, as the 
store ads put it. You know the sad 
facts. Why dwell on them? 

Comparing salaries, prices and neces- 
sities of my household now with those 
of my household when'I was married, 
I question if I have much more now 
than I had then. That is, my $75 a 
month then, compared with the neces- 
sities of the two of us and the price at 
which those necessities could be 
provided, was just about as great as is 
my considerably larger income of 
today, compared with the needs of my 
family of eight, and the funds necessary 
to meet them. 


Bur through the sixteen years since 

The Lady and her husband took the 
marital plunge, down to this day of 
grace and H.C.L., the little red book 
in which is faithfully set down our 
every expenditure, even to the two 
cents I spend for the evening paper, 
has been a life-saver for us all. 

Through the good sense of The Lady, 
her unremitting care in keeping the 
little book balanced (for she keeps the 
books of the partnership), and the 
knowledge that book has given us of 
our expenditures, we have steered clear 
of financial adversity, have bought and 
paid for our home (except a small and 
receding mortage), have invested in 
Liberty bonds and a few other things, 
are carrying life insurance sufficient 
to protect the family in the event of 
the death of the senior partner —and 
we’re having a bully time as we go. 

True, we haven’t grown rich. There 
are lots of things we would like to have 
that we haven’t got. But we’re still 
getting, and looking unafraid into the 
future, hopefully waiting until our 
golden argosies come in from dreamed 
of seas. And what we get, we ap- 
preciate, for it has been earned in 
mutual labor and sacrifices, the record 
of which is set down in parallel columns 
in “this book.” 

We like to get the little book out and 
look at it now, for through its sixteen 
years is written the story of a successful 
partnership, and we can trace the 
“borning” of old H.C.L., the growth 
of our family, our hardships, our joys. 

Sometimes we grow a little prone to 
look upon ourselves as failures, as the 
world rates failures, and to feel a pang 
of jealousy because some of our friends 


(Continued on page 30) 
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MODERN BUSINESS ESSENTIALS 


New DeLuxe Tray 
for “Quick Posting” 


De [uxe 


Built to withstand 
the hard usage of 
office routine. The 
contact parts are of 
steel; other parts of 
aluminum. Result: 
DURABILITY com- 
bined with LIGHT 
WEIGHT. 


Ease of Operation 


Speed in Locating 


Accounts 
Flexibility 


Compactness 


It has been definitely proved that the 
corrugated bottom in the new DE LUXE 
Steel Posting Tray eliminates the natural 
tendency of sheets and cards toslump or slip 
in the bottom of the tray. The elimination 
of this evil results in a two-fold benefit: 


The corrugated bottom, having a “‘won’t- 
slip” contact with the bottom edge of sheets, 
positively will not wearsmooth. Thus, ac- 
counts are always held in their proper posi- 
tion for posting—there is no interference 
between posted and unposted sheets. 


Ask your operators. They will tell you 
most emphatically that our claims of 
quicker-posting-with-less-effort are based 
upon demonstrated facts. 


It materially raises the efficiency of 
your posting machine. 


It speeds up the work of the operator. 


Ask your stationer for ‘‘How to Cut 
Posting Expense’’ or write us direct 


—_—e m WILSON-JONES LOOSE LEAF Co. 


OFFices AND Facrory SAN FRANCISCO 
323 Market Street 


| WILSON-JONES MAIL THIS 


A Valuable | LOOSE LEAF CO. COUPON 
| Dept. B. C., CHICAGO 
Your | Pleasesend me ‘‘How to Cut Posting Expense”’ 
Mechanical | 
Department Address ........... 
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244 Fifth Avenue - 


A service 
that is bought— 
not sold 


ORE than half the number of banks now 
using Holland copy for their newspaper 
advertising ordered our service by mail. Their 
decision was based solely on the favorable 
impression made by proofs we submitted and 
which they examined carefully and leisurely, 
without the persuasive presence of a salesman. 


We have found that care in producing satis- 
factory service is much more profitable than 
strong selling pressure, and we rely on the 
patronage of bankers who adopt our service 
on its merit and who continue to use it from 
year to year with entire satisfaction. 


If we are not already serving another bank 
in your city, we should be glad to submit 
our proofs for your careful comparison 
with any other newspaper advertising 
you are now using or considering. 


Holland ne: Company, Inc. 


- New York 


BIG BUSINESS OPPORTUNITY 


Asout $5000 ANNUAL INcoME oN Eacu 
$1000 invested. Responsible Company offers 
new exclusive advertising proposition having 
unlimited possibilities. Opens a new and necessary 
field. Assures advertising at the selling point. PRO- 
TECTED TERRITORY. Experience unnecessary. 


NATIONAL KEI-LAC CO., 1866 Locust St., ST. LOUIS, MO. 


OB: “Me CLINTOCK COMPANY 


NNEAPO 


Cutters for paper, card, cloth, 
veneer. Office cutters—econom- 


ical, convenient. 


EVER SPEAK IN PUBLIC? 


Four new live wire books, for Busy Public Speakers. 


<oaeee Speeches for Busy Speakers - - 50c 
Spiee and Pep for Public Speakers - - 50c 

appy Hits for All Occasions - - - - 50c 
Snappy Stories for Busy Speakers - - - 


Special Offer—All Four for $1.50 
Money returned promptly if not more than satisfied. 
New Free Catalog 
PUBLIC SPEAKERS SUPPLY, RIDGWAY, PA. 
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have forged past us in the years. But, 
when those spells hit us, we usually 
wind up a bit of introspection with a 
conversation something like this: 

“Of course,’ "Gt s the Lady speaking 
—it usually is) “‘we haven’t got much. 
But would you sell one of the kids for a 
million dollars?” 

“Not on your life,” 
satisfied husband. 
guy in the world.” 

The little red book blushes a rosier 
red. 

“I’m some little partnership maker,” 
it soliloquizes, “‘they get more foolish 
about each other every day.” 

You know how the movies end ’em. 


And Why the Banker 
Should Lead 


(Continued from page 19) 


international relationships. With this 
visualization in the mind of the earner, 
the inevitable rainy day fades to its 
proper perspective in the background 
and loses its drabness as opposed to the 
substantial rewards offered. 

The organization for Thrift Week 
has frequently been outside of the 
banking group. Bankers have re- 
mained aloof by choice, yet it is 
imperative that bankers take the lead 
in Thrift Week appeals. The world 
has never witnessed such a flood of 
money outside the regular channels 
of finance as has been loosed in the 
United States since 1918. 

Savings become time deposits. In 
1918 time deposits in the banks and 
trust companies of the United States 
represented 47 per cent of total 
deposits; in 1924, 51 per cent. In 
the period of depression, 1921-1922, 
the time deposits in many financial 
institutions were the saving factors. 
The increase in the price of bank 
stocks during recent years would also 
indicate that the time deposits rep- 
resent a profitable feature in banking. 

Since the message of Thrift Week 
must be basically a mass appeal, it 
might well be handled through a 
clearing house committee or, in the 
absence of a clearing house association, 
a committee of the district bankers’ 
organization. This committee could 
co-operate with the other agencies. 

The banks generally have the con- 
fidence of the community; they are 
the natural guardians of the people’s 
financial welfare. They are equipped 
through their service and publicity 
departments to contribute to the 
financial literacy of the people of their 
communities. The people expect such 
activity on the part of banks. Thrifty 
people make good business for the 
banks, but it will not come to the 
banks unless they indicate their willing- 
ness and desire to secure it by co- 
operation with the proper agencies. 
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cars 1925 


Never before has any manufacturer of gear-shift auto- 
mobiles even approached Chevrolet’s total production 
this year of over a half-million cars. Chevrolet is the 
world’s largest builder of cars with modern 3-speed 
transmission —a position won and being held by pro- 
viding quality at low cost. 


CHEVROLET MOTOR COMPANY 
DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
Division of General Motors Corporation 


Touring $52 
Roadster - 525 
Coupe - - 675 
Coach 695 
cin 795 
425 


5 5 0 


F.O.B. 
FLINT, MICH. 
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The 
Checking Account 


—the Check 


Every month 20,000,000 people 

are shown the great value of 

checking service. They are told 

about a new type bank check 

that is helping banks secure 
new business. 


VER 10,000 American banks 
have found two ways to help 
solve the unprofitable checking ac- 
count. First they are benefiting in 
their localities 
from the effect 
of a tremen- 
dous national 
advertising 
campaign. 
New  deposi- 
tors are being 
created. Old accounts are increasing 
in size and becoming several times 
more valuable. 


Second, they are turning the 
check from an expense into a 
business-building tool by a new 
type check, called Super-Safety. 


The tremendous value of Super-Safety 
bank checks protected against fraudulent 
alteration is pointed out in Bankers Supply 
Co. Advertising. To know how valuable a 
business-getting tool this proves to be, simply 
read the letters from banks who have 
featured this extra point of service. For 
instance, one bank opened 12,000 new ac- 
counts in 15 days. Others have received 
results equally amazing. 


So that banks may get the maximum 
benefit from this tremendous program actual 
advertisements have been prepared which 
banks may now use in their own local papers. 
They are the work of some of the best known 
advertising brains in America. With them 
- come various tested plans which have helped 
others build business. 


‘Let us send you information showing what 

. they will accomplish for your bank. You 
will want to file this data for permanent 
reference, Write now. 


ER-SAF ETy 


BANK 


This eagle design identifies- 

Super-Safety Checks — safest 

supplied by bank. Look 
or it! 


BANKERS SUPPLY COMPANY, Division 
THE TODD COMPANY 


5948 S. State Street, Chicago 
Business-Building Merchandise for Banks 
New York Rochester CHICAGO Denver Dallas 
Super-Safety Bank Checks protect depositors against 


check fraud. They are made of the safest 
check paper supplied by any bank 
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‘Pein Exchange and Industry 


(Continued from page 7) 


period in which the exchange rates of 
most of the European countries under- 
went the most violent oscillations. 
What do these figures indicate? 

Let us first consider the absolute 
height of such rates. The value of the 
mark in 1920-21 was less than 10 per 
cent of what it was in 1913. In the 
later years, the volume of imports into 
this country from Germany was only 
half what it was in 1913. Italian and 
French exchange were both likewise 
very low in 1920 and 1921, as compared 
to the pre-war level. The value of 
imports from France was, however, 
but slightly higher in 1920 than in 
1913, and, in the case of Italy, imports 
rose by but 13 percent. Although the 
pound sterling was nearly 25 per cent 
below par in these years, imports from 
England in 1921 were but 88 per cent 
as great in value as in 1913. 

But it may be said that, since 1921 
was a year of depression, it cannot 
fairly be used as a basis of comparison. 
What do the records for more recent 
years show? The rates of exchange in 
New York City for French, Italian, and 
German money all remained relatively 
low during the three years following 
1921. In general, during that period, 
the value of imports into the United 
States from Germany as measured in 
gold dollars has been steadily less than 
the pre-war level, and although the 
dollar value of the imports from 
France and Italy has been somewhat 
larger, when one allows for the fact 
that the purchasing power of gold is 
now less than formerly, it appears 
that the physical volume of imports 
has tended in neither of these countries 
to be as large as in 1913, a year which, 
according to the records of imports 
for the last score of years, was as 
nearly normal as a year could well be. 
The statistics, then, do not seem to 
indicate that low exchange rates stim- 
ulate trade. 


HERE still remains the other 

possibility; namely, that a falling 
exchange rate causes imports to 
increase. In 1919 most of the European 
currencies were falling precipitately, 
whilé in 1920 and 1921 their values 
remained approximately stationary. 
The index number of imports from 
Europe on the basis of 1913 stood at 


87 in 1919, 142 in 1920, and 88 in 1921.. 


Thus the gold value of the trade was 
about the same in the year 1919, when 
such rates were declining rapidly, and 
in 1921, when they were stationary, 
while in 1920, in which year they were 
also relatively stationary, the volume 
of imports was relatively large. Of 
course, there is always danger that 
averages will obscure the individual 
items entering into the average. It 
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may be well, therefore, to consider 
the records of certain nations sepa- . 
rately. In France, the exchange rate 
tended to rise in 1921 and has been 
falling since. The index number of 
imports, however, was 102. in 1921, 
103 in 1922, 108 in 1923, and 106 in 
1924, all of which indicates a practically 
stationary state of trade. While the 
pound sterling was declining in 1919, 
the index number of imports stood at 
114, but when it was stationary in 1920 
the import index jumped to 189, and 
when it was rising slightly in 1921, the 
index of imports dropped to 88. Like- 
wise, the value of the pound continued 
to rise throughout 1922, but the 
import index, instead of falling as in 
1921, increased to 131. True, it rose 
still further to 149 during 1923 when 
the English rate of exchange was 
falling, but the rise was not as marked 
as in 1922, when the price of sterling 
was on the upgrade.* From these 
examples, then, it seems that one 
cannot tell whether an upward or a 
downward movement in exchange rates 
is more likely to stimulate imports. 


PPARENTLY, then, no discernible 
relationship exists either between 
absolute altitude of the exchange rate 
and the volume of imports, or between 
the tendency for the exchange rate to ' 
rise or fall and the volume of imports, 
and such statistics as are available 
confirm our deductive conclusions that 
rates of exchange are not factors 
affecting the ability of foreigners to 
sell goods in our markets or to compete 
with American manufacturers. If, 
then, competition in certain lines is 
more severe than formerly, the cause 
must be sought elsewhere than in the 
exchange rates. 

The fact remains, of course, that 
practically every industrial change 
eventually affects prices, and hence 
prices of goods in various countries 
are the resultants of innumerable 
competitive forces, both in the given 
country and elsewhere. Furthermore, 
money itself is such an essential of 
modern industrial life that an upset 
of the currency such as occurred in 
Russia, Austria, and Germany is in 
itself almost sufficient to wreck the 
industrial life of the nation, and, under 
such circumstances, industrial readjust- 
ments of the most momentous nature 
are likely to occur. These readjust- 
ments in turn, of course, affect trade 
relationships with other countries. 
For example, if the prices of certain 
types of labor fail to fall as rapidly as 


* The statistics quoted are taken from_ the 
following sources: United States Bureau of the 
Census, Survey of Current Business, 1923, pp. 166-169; 
1925, spp. 150-153. The Federal Reserve Bank of 
New York, The Monthly Review of Credit and Business 
Conditions, July 1, 1924, page 4. 


(Continued on page 34) 
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The Basic Factors That Influence 
The Automotive Industry Are 
Vitally Important to Every Bank 


To know what is happening in America’s second 
largest industry —and to be able to foretell trends 
and coming changes—is worth much to every 
banker and financial man today. 


This is true not only because of the safeguards 
such knowledge erects around your dealings with 
men in every branch of the automotive industry, 
but because this gigantic industry is in itself a 
sensitive barometer of general business conditions. 


We will welcome an opportunity to place before 
you the details of Cram’s Automotive Facts and 
Factors Service—to tell you of the great variety of 
accurate and timely information supplied in easily 
digested form and of the almost limitless facilities 

for obtaining special facts, data and reports on 
anything automotive placed at your disposal. 


Write for a description of this unique and .- 
valuable service — especially issued 
for banks and financtal houses 


CRAM’S SERVICES 


INCORPORATED 
BUHL BUILDING DETROIT, U.S.A. 
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Thirty-four 


LKHART, INDIABA 


OW do your employees sit at their work? 

If they slouch, if they balance on the 

edge of their seats, if they hump their should- 

ers and cramp their lungs, they are wasting 

energy every day. Incorrect seating causes 

fatigue. It is directly responsible for much 
ill-health. 


Let us show you the benefits Do/More 
Chairs will bring to your office. How they 
gently enforce correct posture. How sensible 
and practical they are. Their moderate cost. 
The indestructible, ever-wearing construction. 
Add correct seating to your working doctrine 
of good light and proper ventilation—the 
coupon below will bring some interesting facts.. 


DO/MORE CHAIR CO. 
Elkhart, Indiana 


SUPPORTS 
THE SPINE 


r 
Office 
Workers 


Telephone 
Operators | 


DO/MORE CHAIR CO. 
Elkhart, Indiana 

I am interested in proper 
seating, and would like fully 


descriptive literature on 
Do/More Health Chairs. 
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(Continued from page 32) 


the prices of articles entering into 
international trade, it may become 
temporarily impossible for the industry 
employing such labor to compete in 
world markets. Under such circum- 
stances, of course, labor will be thrown 
out of employment, and wages will 
tend to fall until equilibrium is restored. 
When inflation is proceeding very 
rapidly, however, the readjustment 
period may continue for many months. 


Except in such cases, the disturbance 
is likely to be very transitory. 
Although, then, it is correct to say 
that foreign exchange has no observable 
effect upon trade and industry, it is 
equally true that the forces which 
bring about changes in the exchange 
rates are likely to be the same ones 
that affect most materially all types of 
business and industry, whether do- 
mestic or international in scope. 


Entering Its Twenty-Fifth Year 


(Continued from page 8) 


be proud. Under the latest systems 
of awards, only 50 per cent is given for 
the examination results, with 25 per 


_cent for attendance and 25 per cent 


for class work. To combat the mid- 
winter ‘‘class mortality,’’ many 
chapters put on two semesters —one 
running till New Year, and the other 
beginning then, with two nights a 
week instead of one. A_ further 
interesting development is the selection 
of students. In Chicago and elsewhere 
a student must satisfy the chapter that 
he is fitted to undertake the advanced 
courses before he is enrolled, as it was 
found that many prospective students 
did not possess the necessary founda- 
tion of knowledge and tended to hold 
back the entire group. 

At the present time instructors are 
nearly all drawn from the regular 
fields of education—the schools and 
colleges. In fact it is exceptional for a 
new chapter to be formed without 
first assigning direction of the educa- 
tional work tosome college or university. 
The standard of instruction is extremely 
high and this has played an important 
part in the progress of the past few 
years. 

Apart from this professional instruc- 
tion, there are many specialties which 
are taught by practical bankers on an 
honorary basis. Last winter in Los 
Angeles a Trust and Escrow class was 
attended all winter by several hundred 
students, and was addressed in turn 
by the various trust and escrow 
officers of the banks who had special- 
ized knowledge in different branches 
of their subjects. A great deal of the 
education thus attained was invaluable 
because it was not to be found in 
print. In many of the smaller chapters 
a tribute should be paid to the many 
bankers who have given freely of their 
time to teach the banking subjects. 

Forums, debates, and public speaking 
contests really fall into the educational 
part of this subject, although they are 
also social functions. In the prepara- 
tion of them, and in the practice they 
afford in public speaking, they are of 
the highest value to aspiring bankers, 
and in many cases the opportunity to 
compete in these events is so great 
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that elimination contests have to be 


. staged in the various banks to decide 


who will have the honor of representing 
their institution. 

To serve the isolated bank employees 
in the country and the smaller centers, 
two plans have been employed. One 
is the use of correspondence courses, 
and the second the so-called “‘Group 
Instruction”” where any ten students 
may gather and the institute will 
provide them with plans, text-books, 
and an instructor, who works according 
to a prearranged plan sent by head- 
quarters. The group meets each week 
for study and discussion and at the 
end of the session the examination is 
taken the same as in regular chapters, 
but the papers go to New York for 
grading. 


Social Activity 


The social side of the A.I.B. has 
always been secondary toits educational 
function, but nevertheless it is of great 
value. Some of the recent develop- 
ments along this line, consist in visits 
to industrial plants. These are usually 
personally conducted excursions and 
every process in the plant is carefully 
explained by an executive. Business 
executives have given .the chapters 
splendid co-operation and some of the 
trips have been made on days when 
banks have holidays but manufacturers 
do not, so that the plant could be 
seen in full operation. Although this 
is a social feature, its educational value 
is high. In the winter time dinners, 
debates, and dances have provided 
bank people with the opportunity of 
intercourse and enjoyment. Athletics 
also have been taking a place in 
chapter activities and some of the 
larger chapters have been staging 
field days with track meets. ‘The 
institute publications which circulate 
in the larger centers form valuable 
media for bank news and serve to bind 
the members of large chapters to- 
gether under circumstances where the 
intimate relationship of the small 
chapter would be impossible. 


Public Education 


The American Bankers Association 
(Continued on page 36) 
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WINTER OPPORTUNITIES 
for Travelers Cheque Sales 


RAVEL Recreation knows no season. Every month in the year the 

world is dotted with Americans—dispensing their personal sunshine, 
and spending their good American money. Not long ago Summer was 
the great travel season. Now the general desire to get away from 
Winter, makes Winter equally important. 


Consider the principal Cruise-Tour offerings for the coming Winter: 


7 Separate and distinct Cruises "Round the World. 
All on magnificent ocean liners. 


ll Cruises to the Mediterranean. 


10 Cruise tours to the West Indies. 


3 South American Cruises. 


1 Great African Cruise—east coast of South America— 
across the South Atlantic—down the west and up the east 
coasts of Africa—Red Sea—Suez Canal—Mediterranean 


and The Azores. 


From 300 to 700 passengers will be booked for each of these cruises, 
representing, in tariffs, from half a million to two million dollars per 
cruise, with a like amount estimated for personal and shopping expendi- 
tures. Returning, every trunk will be bursting, every stateroom crowded 
with personal packages—the holds of every ship will be full of pur- 
chases made in the countries visited. 


The Banks’ interest in this enormous travel business is one of Safe 
Money Service. ‘Theirs the responsibility of supplying this horde of 
American travelers with a safe and everywhere serviceable form of 
travel funds. 


Progressive Banks everywhere, alive to the now established change 
in travel habits, are rendering a service to their patrons when they 
recommend AMERICAN EXPRESS TRAVELERS CHEQUES. 


American Express 
65 Broadway, New York 


OFFICES IN ALL THE PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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What Price Safe 

| BLURRED, faded or forged entries 
have no place in any bank’s books. 
= You can obtain SAFETY—protec- 
=} asf] tion for your ledger entries against 
tf] age, alteration or obliteration with : 
Red Writing Ink | Eternal Ink 
— A companion | A jet black carbon 
product toEternal | ink, writes black 


ESS 


ty? 


from the pen and 
eternally remains 


| nonbronzing. The | so. Proof toage, 
air, sunshine, 
peer of all red non | chemicals and lll 
At your own stationers, in 
8, 16 and 32 oz. bottles. 
7 | M Hlcanseco. 
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has long felt the need for some means 
whereby public opinion might be 
influenced along the lines of sound 
banking and economics, and for the 
past few years the association has 


.intrusted this important duty to the 


A.I1.B. Under the guidance and in- 
spiration of Mr. Puelicher, the chapters 
have been giving each winter thousands 
of talks about banking and finance in 
the high schools and grammar schools 
throughout the United States, and 
since the advent of the radio, speeches 
have been broadcast that are presumed 
to have reached millions of hearers. 
The speakers’ bureaus which have been 
referred to will doubtless play an 
important part in this work in the 
future. 


Conventions 


The annual conventions of the 
American Institute of Banking have 
always been the heart of the organ- 
ization. Nobody who attends one can 
fail to be impressed with the en- 
thusiasm, and the loyalty, and the 
golden chain of friendship which 
characterize these annual gatherings. 
We are tempted to say each year that 
that particular convention is the “best 
ever” —certainly the attendance grows 
from year to year—but probably 


among such high standards, compari- 
sons are impossible. The departmental 
conferences which have featured the 
last few conventions have contributed 
much to the importance of the pro- 
grams. They are themselves a 
testimony to the specializing of bank 
work, and a frank recognition of the 
fact that the days when all bankers 
trod the same path upwards in their 
banks are at an end. There are 
conferences for credit men, and for 
advertising men, and for transit man- 
agers, and for bond men. Papers and 
addresses by men who are leaders in 
their line lend high character to these 
gatherings. 


Support from the Banks 


Splendid support has been given by 
banks and by clearing house associations 
since first the A.I.B. idea was “sold” 
to them. In every time of need, 
whether financially or otherwise, the 
banks have come to the support of the 
chapters, and in recent years so many 
of the institute men have risen high in 
their banks, and in the councils of the 
American Bankers Association, that 
the two bodies have been drawn very 
closely together. This combination is 
today the surest foundation for con- 
fidence in the future of American 
banking. 
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Coming: National Thrift 
eek 


(Continued from page 18) 


and poster contests were conducted 
in the individual schools. Here was 
developed an interesting plan for dis- 
tributing prizes. The prize money 
awarded to the twenty-eight winners 
was deposited in a bank, the idea 
being that those who received this 
money would leave it there and start 
a bank account. 

The unique aspect of National Thrift 
Week observance is the wide use of 
the radio. H.C. Richard, president of 
the State Bank of New York City, 
is chairman of the radio division. 
Under his leadership a splendid variety 
of thrift talks was put on the air 
whereby important thrift messages 
were carried to millions of listeners. 
Inspiring addresses by such men as 
Andrew W. Mellon, Secretary of the 
Treasury; William E. Knox, former 
president of the American Bankers 
Association; and Charles G. Edwards, 
president of the National Association 
of Real Estate Boards, were broadcast. 


HRIFT Week observance takes nu- 

merous forms but all tend to broaden 
the conception of a banking institution’s 
service to society. In Dallas, Texas, 
two local movie houses agreed to give 
thrift matinees. The admission for 
these performances was free to all 
those who maintained a bank account. 
Showing the bank-book was a pass to 
the theater. In Trenton, New Jersey, 
the committee ran a thrift cross-word 
puzzle in local newspapers. 

Of course thousands of lines of 
special thrift advertising appear every 
Thrift Week and all calculated to help 
legitimate business concerns related 
to savings. In Jersey City, New 
Jersey, 16,060 lines of advertising 
copy was used, in Rochester, New 
York, 51,660 lines, in St. Louis, 
Missouri, 18,037 lines. The amount 
in many cities was up in the thousands 
of lines. In addition there was an 
endless amount of editorial comment, 
cartoons and news features. 

National Thrift Week presents a 
tremendous opportunity for banking 
institutions. Increasingly bankers are 
seeing how, through co-operation with 
the local Thrift Committee, they can 
easily enlarge their service to their 
communities. Here is an instance 
where genuine service to the people 
of a locality comes back in new business 
and greater prosperity. 

With over forty national organiza- 
tions co-operating there is small chance 
of failure of this movement to grow in 
strength and usefulness. Local bankers 
who assume leadership not only 
strengthen their own position but are 
factors in the nation-wide success of 
the enterprise. 
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ECONOMIC TRENDS IN THE ELECTRICAL INDUSTRY 


Thirty-seven 


LET 


from the People” 


Look at the editorial pages of the 
newspapers. Read the ‘Letters from 
the People.” Hear what leading 
citizens say is the chief problem of 
New York and Norfolk, Chicago and 
Covington, Detroit and Des Moines. 
Better transportation—faster trans- 
portation—such is the cry from 
everywhere. 

When it comes to moving masses— 
to carrying whole cities to and from 
their work—electric vehicles—trains, 


elevateds, street cars—stand pre- 
eminent. 


The growth in the number of street 
car riders over recent years proves 
the truth of thisstatement. 1923 was 
the banner year for new automobile 
registrations in this country. Yet, in 
that same year, the street cars carried 
more people than ever before in the 
history of the country. In 1924 they 
hauled within one per cent of the 
record figure of 1923. 


WESTINGHOUSE ELECTRIC & MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
EAST PITTSBURGH, PA. 


Westinghouse electrified, among others, the New Haven Rail- 
road, the Long Island Rail-oad, the Pennsylvania Railroad; and 
helped electrify the New York elevated and subway. Westing- 
house equipment is found on countless street railway and inter- 


urban systems. 
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Allsteel 
Transfer Files 


OU’LL find combined in GF 
Allsteel Transfer Cases all the 
git you've been looking for. 
hey are compact, and give greatest 
possible filing space per unit. Their 
excess strength insures against bind- 
ing of drawers regardless of height of 
stacks. Their full steelenclosuregives 
protection—keeps out dust, and cuts 
down the fire hazard. 


On GF Transfer Cases, as on every 
item of GF office equipment, the 
Allsteel trademark is your guarantee 
of permanent satisfaction. 


Write for the Allsteel 

& Furniture Catalog 
The General Fireproofing Co. = 
Youngstown. Ohio = 
Canadian Plant: Toronto, Ontario = 


= - <= Attach this coupon to your firm letterhead - - - - 
| Tue Genera Frreproorine Co., Younastown, On10 | 


| Please send me without obligation a copy of The | 
GF Allsteel Furniture Catalog. 
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Florida 


(Continued from page 17) 


Floridians are not equal to the emer- 
gency, but that there are not enough 
of them, or they have gone imto real 
estate, or the new methods of doing 
business called for knowledge that lay 
outside their experience. 

Miami has suddenly become one of 
the first half-dozen cities in the United 
States in the sale of office devices, 
just as it stands along with New York, 
Chicago, San Francisco and Los 
Angeles in volume of telegraph service. 
The bankers soon saw that the race 
to catch up would be one of machines 
even more than men, and after they 
had increased the human personnel, 
they sent for the machine expert. 
At first, growth was principally a 
matter of hiring another man to 
operate another machine in the es- 
tablished system. Then ways were 
sought of getting more work from 
each man-machine unit. Short cuts 
were devised, often of an amusing 
kind, like the simple paper clip on a 
string that takes the doubtful check 
from the teller to a clerk in the mez- 
zanine four feet over his head, for 
investigation. Today, with standing 
room at a premium, and machines 
becoming scarce in a railroad embargo, 
Miami banks are being studied by 
experts from the largest banking or- 
ganizations in the country, who are 
putting in new methods, like account 
analysis, and separating savings from 
commercial business, and modernizing 
the trust departments which are grow- 
ing as a result of Florida’s famous 
state law exempting income and in- 
heritances from taxation. 


PEAKING of office machinery, the 

salesman in that line who finds himself 
transferred to Miami steps into a sort 
of salesman’s paradise. In New York 
or Chicago, he had to concentrate 
half his time and energy upon getting 
an interview with the. prospective 
customer, while in Miami the prospect 
is glad to see him, been waiting for 
him to come around and show how to 
catch up with his routine work. But 
it isn’t quite heaven yet, for machinery, 
materials and merchandise of all kinds 
are scarce in Florida, and after he has 
shown the prospect the machine he 
ought to have, and how to use it, the 
necessary new machine‘’is probably 


tied up somewhere in a railroad yard - 


or on a steamship dock. 

The rush of Northern capital to 
Miami has been such that, in other 
Florida towns, you will hear an 
amusing rumor: 

“Yes, sir! The banks in Miami 
have got so much new money this 
summer that they won’t take any 
more,” you are assured, and it is 
in the nature of a boast—as Miami 
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has grown, so the rest of Florida means 
to grow. Point out to a business man 
that, when a bank stops taking more 
money it stops making more money, 
and he admits,‘ Well, it doesn’t sound 
reasonable, does it?” Yet that fairy 
story has traveled far and wide. 

The Miami banks have not only 
taken all the money offered, but are 
managing it with a conservatism that 
makes their statements interesting. 


ITH all these new millions pouring 

in, and possibly subject to being 
drawn even more quickly than they 
were deposited, the first point in a 
sound policy is availability, of course. 
Wherefore, Miami banks have balance 
sheets of a character different from 
those anywhere else in the country. 
Their ordinary loans to local borrowers 
have risen very little —commercial 
loans, paper and discounts are about 
where they would have been with 
normal growth. But their quickly 
available assets are large, and a great 
deal of this Northern money has been 
sent right back North, to New York, 
as call money. One Miami bank 
frankly itemizes New York “Street” 
loans in its statement, and they are 
easily found in others’ statements if 
you know where to look for them 
under their thin camouflage. Roughly, 
I am told, 50 per cent of the assets 
are readily available, so that an 
emergency that sent depositors to the 
banks for this outside money would 
find them ready. What that emergency 
might be, nobody knows. Through 
the summer there have been distinct 
fluctuations in real estate, and at this 
moment —late autumn-—there is an 
unmistakable lull in trading. But the 
Miami section of Florida—which in- 
cludes the entire lower East Coast and 
the developing Everglades —has been 
growing so fast and so solidly for a 
dozen years that even a downright 
disaster could not long depress values. 
Much real estate business is being 
done on margins, and a depression 
would ruin hordes of small operators, 
but everybody who owned property, 
and could hold it, would ultimately 
make profits. If a great American 
city burned up, as did San Francisco 
twenty years ago, or war broke out 
again in Europe, or some _ wholly 
unforeseen emergency arose, it would 
affect Miami as well as other American 
communities —but it would find the 
bankers ready. 

It is well to add here, too, that 
Miami banks, and those of Florida 
generally, are scrupulous about real 
estate involvements. The money of 
their depositors is being largely used 
in realty transactions. But it is being 
used by the depositors. Almost no 

(Continued on page 40) 
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Thirty-nine 


in Fourteen Cities 
. . . Use Western Venetian Blinds 


‘Tis fac in itself is certainly a convincing endorsement of 
the service rendered by this modern window equipment. 


... And consider, too, that over three thousand other banks ; 


throughout America are also equipped. 

. .. The superior service rendered—daylight control plus ven- 
tilation, the economy effected by long wear and negligible main- 
tenance, and the twenty-year guarantee are the reasons for thi 
increasing use of Western Venetian Blinds. 


Mail the coupon for illustrated catalog showin 
installations Venetian Blinds in 


_ 
Western Venetian Rlinds 
MORE LIGHT~MORE AIR~LESS GLARE, 
WESTERN VENETIAN BLIND COMPANY 
Factory and General Office: Los Angeles California 


New York Chicago Kansas City San Francisco New 


Orleans 
Atlanta Birmingham Portland, Ore. Seattle St. Petersburg, Fla 


Texas Agents: Two Republics Sales Service, Houston, San Antonio, Dallas 


| 


Western Venetian Blind Company 

2700 Long Beach Ave., Los Angeles, Calif. 
Gentlemen: Without obligation on my part, please send 
me a copy of your 50- illustrated catalog showing 
installations of Western Venetian Blinds in banks. 
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Coin Counting Machines 
for Every Purpose 


ATTLEY Coin Counting Machines have been on 
the market for eighteen years. Banks re- 
quiring a small compact electrically driven coin 
counting machine will find our Model ‘“‘HE”’ machine 
thoroughly satisfactory. In performance this ma- 
chine has set a standard of excellence. 


TRY ONE — FOR 10 DAYS — FREE 


Model ‘‘HE” machine can be used for either bagging 
or wrapping coins. When bagging this machine has a 
speed of 1,800 coins per minute. It can be set to stop 
automatically at 20, 40, 50, 500, or 1000, or any other 
number required. Model “HE” is equipped with 
continuous or reverse register, the latter can be 
cleared in one operation. 


Weighs 30 pounds; size 15 in. long, 10 in. wide, 
10 in. high. 


Send for latest catalogue. 


SATTLEY CO. 


Main Office and Factory: 
3240-3250 E. Woodbridge St., 
DETROIT, MICH. 


NEW YORK OFFICE: 


BOSTON OFFICE: 
156 E. 42nd St. 


97 Haverhill St. 


AUG 281917 3 43 PM 


(Fascimile imprint 
reduced in size) 


KASTENS 
TIME 
STAMP 


Avoid disputes and 
errors. This is a 
time stamp built for 
long service and 
economy, smooth, 
quick and accurate 
in action. 


To you —a Service 


The Burroughs Clearing House is sent 
to you and 54,631 other bank officials 
in the United States and Canada as a 
service—without obligation to you. 


The Burroughs Clearing House is edited 
by Burroughs, printed by Burroughs, 
and distributed by Burroughs, but 
doesn’t discuss Burroughs. 


Catalog? Yes, an 
interesting one, too! 
Send for it now. 


The Burroughs Clearing House 
is devoted wholly to banking. 


THE BURROUGHS 
(Continued from page 38) 


loans are made on real estate, only 
strongly established realty concerns 
are able to borrow to a conservative 
degree on their commercial paper, 
and bank officers are scrupulous about 
keeping out of real estate personally, 
In Miami, at least, this is nothing new 
—the town’s growth and prosperity 
have been so bound up in real estate 
from the first, that bankers have grown 
used to seeing people make money that 
way and keeping aloof themselves. 

I started to tell you about the 
Florida “boom” from a banking view- 
point, and thus far my story has 
dealt chiefly with Miami. That looks 
like partiality. Down here, they have 
a clever retort for the writer who 
criticizes Florida. Carefully investi- 
gating the movements of the ‘“‘muck- 
raker,” they tell the world what 
Florida real estate he has _ bought 
during his investigations. So I fully 
anticipate being held up to the world 
as a big gambler in Miami property. 

But hard figures demonstrate that 
Miami banking is an overwhelming 
factor in Florida’s new development. 
For in June, 1925, the State Comptroller 
reported total resources of $362,000,000 
in all of Florida’s banks, trust com- 
panies and savings institutions, while 
at that time Miami banks had $115, 
000,000, which is nearly one-third. 

However, to give the rest of Florida 
its due, banks everywhere are growing 
in the same ratio as the communities 
they serve, the big city institutions 
of Jacksonville and Tampa, and the 
little neighborhood banks of the citrus 
fruit towns, winter vegetable and 
resort communities. Just now, Florida 
is synonymous with millions, billions 
of easy money, the wonder stories 
are being told all over the country, 
even the world, and pop-eyed new- 
comers hurry in, actually expecting 
to pick currency off the cabbage palms. 

But underneath all the excitement 
is solid growth. Three hundred thou- 
sand new residents came to Florida 
the past year. Millions seem to be 
bound this way, and hundreds of 
thousands may go back disappointed, 
but many more are going to stay, and 
build homes, and create new wealth 
in the form of soil and industrial 
products. A dozen years ago I found 
Miami chiefly vacant lots, but insisting 
that it would be a big city. Crazy! 
A half-dozen years after that I found 
it a real city, and swearing that it 
would be a seaport, and build a road 
across the Everglades. Crazy! Now 
it is a seaport, and the Everglade road 
is being finished, and it demands 
direct passenger steamships to Europe 
and a share of the foreign trade. 

Crazy! It was crazy then. It is 
crazy now. All Florida is crazy in this 
sense —with the craziness of the bal- 
ance sheet and the bank examiner. 
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Firms in the Buhl Bldg., _;, . 


There’s not a single fire loss on record in the history of Globe-Wernicke Structural Strength 
Steel Safes. In every instance, their reinforced, heavy steel construction, with Thermo 
Cel Insulation, has kept their contents intact not alone from the fire but from smashing 
falls and the crushing load of collapsing walls. And their cracksmen record is almost as 
good—over 99% security. Asa result, a 20% burglary insurance reduction i; allowed by 
the underwriters. 


For the real protection of your valuable, permanent papers, Globe-Wernicke Structural 
Strength Steel Safes merit your serious consideration. 


Adjustable steel interior fixtures for every need. Neat, attractive and as easy to move as 
your office furniture. 


Write today for Proofs of Performance. 


The Globe“Wernicke Co. 


Cincinnati, Ohio 
Mail this Coupon 


THE GLOBE-WERNICKE CoO., 
Box 20, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Gentlemen—Please send me a copy of “Proofs of Performance’’ which shows the 
actual performance of Globe-Wernicke 
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SCHOOL SAVINGS BANKING 


y| 


UR Pass Book System installed and operated in schools and 
banks by us in every size and kind of community, including 
all supplies and all service at a very reasonable cost to banks. 

Our plan is attractive to teachers and students. 
operation both in schools and banks and has been approved by well 
known bankers. The stimulation of personal interest in the growth 
of accounts and keeping the system in a healthy condition is 
produced by methods that are distinctive of our plan. 


Additional information without obligation upon request. 


STANDARD SAVINGS SERVICE, INC. 
Jenkins Arcade Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


DAY | NA 


4 EZ 


It is simple of 


| your engagements 
on this convenient daily 
reminder calendar. Over 20 
square inches of memo space 


Handy — Handsome — Helpful 


Made in two beautiful finishes: 


Brown - =- = $1.50 
Gold-satin - - $2.50 


Ask for it by name 


STANDARD 
BUSINESS 
CALENDAR 


for 1926 


Order from your dealer, or: 


THE 


JERSEY CITY PRINTING CO. 


JERSEY CITY - NEW JERSEY 


Engravings—the Favorite 
Alibi 


(Continued from page 22) 


thrown back into the racks and the 
zinc returned to the bank’s advertising 
department. 

In newspaper advertising, “‘mats” 
may often be used instead of electros, 
effecting a very considerable saving. 
A “mat” is a pressed paper form of 
reproduction of the original composition 
or type form, suitable for newspapers 
using the stereotype process. Find out 
from your papers whether or not they 
can use “mats.” It is safe to say that 
all daily papers in the larger cities, and 
some of the country weeklies, can use 
them. But find out first. Electros 
cost dollars while mats cost cents. 

Then when your typographer sends 
the‘‘form” of yourad tothe electrotyper, 
have him make one “master electro” 
and from this make as many “mats” 
as are needed. The “‘master-electro” 
is sent you with the mats, and you 
file it. The mats you send to the papers. 

Always remember in handling mats 
that they must not be cracked or 
broken. When mailing them be sure 
they are amply protected. 

There are a number of reasons why 
electrotypes should be used freely. In 
the first place, any plates will wear 
off after they have been used exten- 
sively. If the originals are kept in the 
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files and all printing done from electros, 
the originals may always be kept intact 
for future reprints. Another reason js 
that in a great many “long run” jobs 


‘ the printer may find it more economical 


to run from two to sixteen copies of the 
same thing on the press at the same 
time —and it is obviously too expensive 
to make sixteen original plates. Elec- 
tros solve this problem. 

The ordinary electro is made by 
pressing the original zine etching or 
half-tone into a special wax, which js 
then plated with copper and backed up 
with lead and wood. These are the 
least expensive electros, and are good 
enough for most work. However, 
when electros are going to be used for 
an exceptionally long run, or for some 
reason you want them to be of espe- 
cially good quality, it is best to have 
them made by the lead mould process, 
and made of nickel instead of copper. 
These are called nickel-types. 

Don’t let your electrotyper bluff 
you on time of delivery. If an electro 
is going to be used only two or three 
thousand times in the press, it does 
not need so thick a shell as it would for 
alongrun. An electro of this sort can 
be turned out in about four hours. 
Even one thick enough for a long hard 
run can be made in twenty-four hours. 
Don’t simply acquiesce when you are 
in a hurry and your electrotyper 
swears that the process takes three or 
four days. 

It is a good plan to ask your printer 
how many electros he will need for the 
job, and then order them through the 
engraver who is making your original 
engravings. In that case the engraver 
is responsible for the article from which 
final printing is done, and can not 
blame poor work on the electrotyper. 
If he has not electrotyping equipment 
of his own, he usually has a working 
arrangement with another plant which 
has electrotyping facilities. 

If you get into multiple color work, 
the best advice we can give you is to 
get the finest engraver in town and 
stick to him. The successful printing 
of a three or four color job is absolutely 
dependent upon good “plates” or 
“process half-tones,”’ as they are usu- 
ally called. 

Process plates are usually made 
from oils or water colors, one plate to 
each color. They are printed one 
after the other, one color on top of the 
last. Naturally each succeeding color 
must be exactly superimposed upon 
the one preceding. This job is up to 
the printer, and is called ‘‘registering.” 
Naturally, if the color plates do not 
measure correctly to the fraction of an 
inch, the “‘register’’ will be ‘‘off’’ and 
the job cannot be printed successfully. 
It will be blurred. 

Process plates for color work are 
very expensive, and it is advisable to 
have electros made from them, print 
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from the electros and keep the originals 
on file in the office. Tell your engraver 
to leave the process plates unmounted, 
with “bearers” on them, so that the 
electrotyper can do a cleaner job. 
The engraver will furnish you with a 
set of “progressive proofs” —that is, a 
proof of each plate separately in its 
correct color, and also showing the 
rotation in which they should be 
printed, as well as a number of proofs 
of the way the job will look when 
finished. 


Ordering the Job 


You may make the electrotyper 
hurry. “He is merely furnishing a 
duplicate of the original article. But 
if possible, let the engraver take his 
time. Rush engravings may not be 
deeply enough etched, and will not 
stand up under a long run in the print 
shop. It is true that if the job is a 
simple one (for instance, a straight zinc 
etching with no “Ben Day” and no 
“stripping”’) it is humanly possible 
for the engraver to deliver it to your 
office within half a day from the time 
you have given him the art work. But 
as a general rule, the engraver, like 
any good artisan who strives to turn 
out good work, should be allowed ‘to 
take his own fair time at the job. So 
many things are likely to go wrong on 
arush order. System and foresight in 
your own office should make it unneces- 
sary to hurry the engraver unduly. 

As we have said before, specify 
exactly what you want. Say “zinc 
etching,” ‘“‘half-tone,” or “electro.” 
And give the exact size (a subject 
which we will take up specifically later). 
Furthermore, just to be sure, it never 
does any harm to give the engraver a 
sample of the stock upon which the 
job is to be printed, and tell him for 
what purpose the job is going to be 
used. He may have some intelligent 
suggestions. 

It is far safer to order your own 
engravings than to leave the job to 
your printer. The usual system of 
figuring costs in printing houses is to 
tack a certain percentage onto every 
expense —engravings included. On the 
other hand, some printers get reduc- 
tions from certain engravers, on a 
working arrangement between the two 
shops. If the printer will pass on this 
reduction to you, all right —but why 


‘should he? The probability is that he 


will tack on his percentage, not on 
what it costs him alone, but upon the 
scale price of the engraving. Further- 
more, if you. order direct, you know 
exactly what you are getting. 


Size and Cost 


We take up these items together, 


because cost depends ordinarily upon 
size, 


Engraving prices are ordinarily de- 


termined by a standard scale, a copy , 


twenty-five years. 


ELIMINATE 
WASTE 


In Banking, as in other business, overhead and 
operation costs have doubled within the past 


Unlike the manufacturer, however, the banker 
can not protect his profits by increasing the price 
of his product. Loans and investments yield the 
same or lower rates than in 1900. 
Therefore eliminate avoidable delays and save 
unnecessary costs by taking advantage of our 
twenty-four hour direct collection service. 
All items received at par. 


No charge for telegraphic transfers. 


PHILADELPHIA 
NATIONAL 
BANK 


Capital, Surplus and Profits, $17,000,000 


Forty-three 


of which may be obtained from any 
engraving house. This scale is part 
of the desk furniture of the production 
man. The scale is usually furnished in 
celluloid, and not merely shows costs 
of half-tones and zinc etchings, but 
helps to indicate just how a piece of art 
work is going to reduce. 

The task of making a piece of art 
work or a photo reduce to a predeter- 
mined size in a booklet or ad is not 
always an easy one. 

Whenever possible the “copy” — 
that is, the original drawing, painting 
or photo—should be larger than the 
engraving which is to be made from it. 
Making a “cut” smaller than the 


original “‘copy” tends to eliminate 
small imperfections and irregularities, 
and make the lines sharper and more 
distinct. 

In order to find out to what size 
your piece of art work will reduce, lay 
a piece of tissue paper over it and with 
a ruler and pencil draw a rectangle 
around it. Then from the lower left- 
hand corner of this rectangle draw a 
line to the upper right-hand corner. 
Measure from the left-hand side the 
width you wish your engraving to be, 
and see where it strikes the diagonal 
line running across the rectangle. 
Measure from the bottom of the 
rectangle up to where your mark 
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since been added. 


Invisible Telephone Facilities 


F ITS 42,000,000 miles of wire that daily speed 
46,000,000 messages to their destinations, the Bell 
System has more than 28,000,000 miles underground. 


The proportion of underground wire has steadily in- 
creased with the expansion of American cities and today 
71 per cent. of the Bell System’s exchange wire is in 
cables beneath the streets of densely populated areas. 


These underground cables and the conduits in which 
they are laid are the unseen portion of the Bell System’s 
plant facilities. These facilities showed a book cost at 
the beginning of 1925 of $2,266,923,466, and expansions 
at the rate of approximately $1,000,000 a day have 


This nation-wide plant and its nation-wide service 
underlie Bell System securities. 


The stock of the A. T. & T., parent company of 
the Bell System, can be bought in the open market 
to yield a good return. Write for information. 


195 Broadway 


SECURITIES CO. ine 


D.F. Houston, President 


NEW YORK 


comes on the diagonal line and you will 
find how high your engraving will be. 
Or, this can be reversed:—you can 
measure from the bottom up to the 
height you want your-engraving to be, 
and it will give you the width. The 
drawing on page 21 shows how this is 
done. 

Many times you will find that your 
“copy” (art work or photo) will not 
reduce to the desired size. This 
frequently happens in the case of a 
photo, as you have no control over its 
proportions. In such a case, you will 
almost invariably find that the art 
work can be cut on one side or top or 
bottom, or all the way around, without 


eliminating a single vital thing in the 
illustration or photograph. This is 
called “cropping,” and the mark that 
you make on the art work (with 
pencil and ruler) to show how you wish 
it cut off, is called a “‘crop mark.” 
Extend this “crop mark” (if any) 
into the margins, or at any rate, make 
a mark at the top where you wish the 
“cut” to stop, and the same at the 
bottom. Draw two arrows between, 
and between them print the height 
you wish. Do the same as to width. 
A photo (reproduced on page 21) 
has been correctly marked for the 
engraver, and if you will properly mark 
all your engraving work in the sare 
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fashion, you will have no difficulty 
in getting your “cuts” the right size. 
One more item as to size:—after a 
half-tone has been etched, it is usually 
mounted on a wooden base. A thip 
edge of metal is left around the margin 
of the “cut” and through this edge are 
driven the small brads that hold the 
half-tone in place on the base. This, 
however, makes the whole a bit larger 
than the picture which it prints, and 
due allowance must be made for this in 
the printer’s “form.” In case of 
emergency these edges may be trim- 
med off and the metal fastened to the 
wooden base by bolts soldered to the 
metal. This, however, is extremely 
expensive, and it is good practice to 
allow for these margins in advance. 
The manner in which half-tones are 
finished also enters into the size. They 
may be finished square without a line 
border, square with a line, oval with or 
without a line, and so forth. See the 
illustrations of various methods in the 
accompanying page of art work. 


Tricks of the Trade 


Engraving is a field in which amazing 
“stunts” may be done. The eye may 
be tricked in a thousand and one ways. 
The skilled production man, knowing 
ways and means, will use the same old 
art work over and over again, adapt it, 
and re-adapt it, and use the mechanical 
magic of the engraver’s shop to 
circumvent the buying of expensive 
new art work. 

Space will permit only a few illustra- 
tions of such methods in this article. 

Suppose you have a photograph of 
your lobby, and you want to use it ina 
newspaper ad. You know that a 
half-tone will not be suitable, and you 
consider calling in an artist to make a 
black and white drawing of the lobby. 
Don’t give him the job “cold.”  In- 
stead, if you have the negative from 
which the original photo of the lobby 
was made, tell your photographer to 
make you a “silver-print” from it. 
Give this to an average artist and tell 
him to make a line drawing over it. 
After he has done this, he will bleach 
out the light and dark shadows and 
leave a plain black and white drawing 
from which you can make a zinc 
etching. 

Sometimes you will have two line 
drawings that you wish to use as 4 
single cut. Or perhaps you will have 
a line drawing on one piece of paper 
and some lettering on another, and 
wish to have them made into one zinc 
etching. This is easily done by any 
good engraver. It is called “stripping.” 
Three illustrations on page 21 show 
how it is done. The first two show the 
separate drawings, and the third, the 
two “stripped” together. Various sub- 
jects can be treated in this way and 
a big saving effected by avoiding the 
necessity of making drawings. 
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Zinc etchings can be “‘dolled up” for 
use in a very good class of printing by 
means of “Ben Day” screens. There 
are any number of different kinds of 
these screens in a variety of patterns, 


and very striking effects can be. 


obtained by their use. The three 
foregoing illustrations show a print 
from a plain zine etching; from the 
same zinc with the addition of one 
“Ben Day” screen;. and from the 
same plate with the addition of two 
“Ben Day’ screens. These “Ben 
Day” screens may also be tacked 
separately onto blocks and two or 
three color work printed from them. 

Sometimes you may want to reverse 
your art work in the engraving process. 
That is, you may have a picture of a 
man facing to the right, whereas you 
want him facing to the left. The 
engraver can very easily reverse the 
job. However, be sure that you are 
not going to make a right-handed man 
appear left-handed, or, by reversing a 
machine, make it appear absolutely 
impossible of use. If you think you 
want 'o reverse a certain piece of art 
work, hold it up to a mirror first and 
see how it is going to look. 

Double photographic printing in 
making half-tones makes possible an 
effect such as solid lettering printed 
across the face of a half-tone, or other 
interesting combinations. See the two 
illustrations that show how this works 
out. 

A high-light half-tone is a half-tone 


- in which some of the dots have been 


entirely removed in the etching bath. 
This allows the stock to show through 
in its natural color. These half-tones 
can be used on any kind of stock to 
which the screen is adapted, and are 
very effective in certain cases. How- 
ever, be sure to ask your engraver 
whether you can use this sort of work 
on any particular job. 

A combination half-tone is one 
upon which a zinc etching has been 
“stripped” or double printed. Note 
from the accompanying illustration 
that this stripping process brings the 
half-tone and the zinc right together 
with no space between them, so that 
they appear to be part of the same 
illustration. Don’t let an unscrupu- 
lous engraver charge you for a ‘‘com- 
bination” half-tone which is not in 
a true sense a combination. For in- 
stance, he may simply tack a half- 
tone and a zinc border on the same 
block and put “combination half-tone”’ 
on his bill. Yet there has been no 
stripping process and the charge should 
be very little over normal. In the 
true “combination” the half-tone and 
the zine practically merge. 

The combination half-tone is an 
easy method of including lettering 
within the body of the illustration 
itself. (See the illustration.) 


1,200 Outside Rooms 
with Bath, $4 and up 


560 Rooms at $4 and $5 


Sample Rooms, $5 to $8 


An Infinite 
Variety 


At the Book-Cadillac, you select the 
restaurant to fit your mood For gay 
dinner parties or suppers, the brilliant 
Blue Room with its superb dance floor 
and orchestra. For formal functions, 
the gorgeous Venetian Room. For the 
business luncheon or dinner, the more 
reserved English Grill. And for men 
and women in a hurry, the delightful 
Coffee Shop served by the hotel kitchens. 


Special $1.25 Luncheon and $2 Dinner 
served in English Grill and Blue Room. 
Sunday Dinner in Venetian Room, $2. 
Club Breakfast, 85c and $1. Cafeteria 
Service in Coffee Shop. Eighteen shops 
and broker’s office in Barber 


Shop and Beauty Parlor operated by 
Terminal Barber Shop; Private Con- 
ference Rooms. 


THE BOOK-CADILLAC 
HOTEL COMPANY DETROIT 


WASHINGTON BLVD. AT MICHIGAN AVE. 
ROY CARRUTHERS, President 


FOREIGN REPRESENTATIVES : LIFSEY TOURS, INC. 
LONDON, ENGLAND NEW YORK, N.Y. 
14 Cockspur, S. W. I. 527 Fifth Ave 

P. & O. Building Harriman National Bank Bldg. 


PARIS, FRANCE 
43 Avenue de l’'Opera 
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hangs up! 


He likes it. He uses it. 


Brimful of Good Stuff, Surprises, too. New helps, hints 
and everything. Practical, useful, friendly information 


he wants, that’s why the 


American Almanac Calendar 
Gets Farmers’ Deposits 


A live, everyday reminder of Your Bank that will sow 
the seeds of New Farmer Business in 1926. 


Send for free copy today, see why he’ll come 
to your bank for it and be glad to get it. 


AMERICAN CALENDAR COMPANY 


GREENEVILLE, TENNESSEE 


Right there on the 
wall. Where he 


and Ma can see it. 


Smith’s 
Blank Gummed 
Index Tabs 


Smith's Blank Gummed In- 
dex Tabs made in strips can be 
lettered with pen or typewriter 
and cut in the size desired. 


Six Kinds 


Plain Buff Leather Strips. Cloth 
lined for extra strength. 


Ledger Faced Leather Strips. 


y to write on and erase. 


with insertable Labels. 


Drab Book Linen Strips. Also 11 
other colors. 


Pyroxytin Cloth with in- 
sertable 


Six Stock Sizes 
All strips made to ject 
4 inch, 3 inch, inch, 
inch, inch or 1 inch 
beyond edge of leaf. 


_ Special projections to order. 


All gummed with fish glue. 
Write now for our price list. 


Chas. C. Smith, Dept. GC 
Exeter, Neb. 


BEST CIRCULATION BUY IN 


THE BANKING FIELD 


Write for Rate Card 


DETROIT, 


The Burroughs Clearing House 
MICHIGAN 


Office Filing 

Unless the production manager is 
extremely careful he will find that 
zinc etchings, half-tones and electros 
will mysteriously disappear. Perhaps 
while he is gone the advertising 
manager or some one else in the office 
will get a “cut” and say nothing 
about it. Then six months later the 
production man will want that partic- 
ular “cut” and he will not be able to 
find it. In fact, unless the job is 
thoroughly systematized the production 
man will spend half his time hunting 
a “‘cut’” which he knows he ought to 
have —somewhere. If it is possible 
to do so, it is wise to keep all “cuts” 
under lock and key and give them out 
only when a proper record can be made 
as to where they have gone and when 
they should be returned. 

A large scrapbook is a convenient 
method of keeping track of all half- 
tones, engravings or electros, as well as 
the art work from which they are made. 
As soon as you get a proof of a “‘cut,” 
paste it in the scrapbook and number 
it. Give the art work the same 
number, and give the “cut”? the same 
number, and likewise number the page 
of the scrapbook. When you send 
the art work to a printer, an engraver 
or anywhere else, or loan the art work 
or the “cut” to anybody, make an 
entry on the scrapbook page as to what 
was done with it, who has it, and when 
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it is to be returned. - When the “cut” 
or art work comes back, cross out 
the entry and file the article. Yoy 
will find a sample sheet of such a 
scrapbook reproduced on page 22. 

Of course there are other methods of 
keeping track of “‘cuts.” If a depart- 
ment has only a small assortment, an 
ordinary 3 x 5 file card may be used, 
each card bearing a description of the 
“cut” it represents. Another method 
is to paste a proof of each “cut” on the 
inside bottom of the drawer in which 
it is kept, number it, put the “cut” on 
top of the proof and keep it there, 
When the “cut” is sent out, the proof 
shows that the “cut” is gone. The 
scrapbook and the identical numbering 
of “cuts,” artwork, proof and scrap- 
book page, however, is the safer and 
more thorough method. 

The filing of the “cuts” themselves 
should be done with considerable care. 
For the smaller size “‘cuts’”’ of about 
6 x 8 inches, the ordinary metal or 
wood “cut cabinet” is sufficient. For 
those larger than 6 x 8 inches a steel 
cabinet with wide shelves is advisable. 
Make a paper slip envelope for* the 
“cut” and cut off one end, so that you 
can pull the envelope off the plate 
whenever you wish. On the outside 
of the envelope, paste a complete 
proof of the plate that is inside, and on 
the end of it paste just the title of the 
advertisement or plate, and then these 
plates can be set on a shelf in the steel 
cabinet. A glance will tell you which 
plate is which. This simple method 
further serves as a protection to the 
plate, which is sensitive to wear and 
tear or scratches and should always 
be protected by a layer of paper. 

As we have mentioned before in this 
article it is always wise to keep the 
original engraving in your own office, 
have electros made of it and send out 
the electros for all printing jobs. Then 
you are protected against loss or acci- 
dent. Engravings of any sort are costly 
enough, goodness knows, and it pays 
to take the best possible care of them. 

In the next and last article of this 
series, we will discuss art work, photo- 
graphs and the various things from 
which engravings are made. 


$25,000,000,000 Resources 


ASTATEMENT of the banks’ condi- 

tion Sept. 28, issued by Comptroller 
of the Currency McIntosh, showed ag- 
gregate resources of the 8,085 national 
banks at $24,569,527,000. 

The total is nearly one and one- 
quarter billion dollars greater thana 
year ago, and $218,664,000 greater 
than in June. 

The deposits of the banks reported 
Sept. 28 were $19,930,062,000, exceed- 
ing by $20,393,000 the amount i 
June and by $821,264,000 the total a 
year ago. 
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The Compound Interest Column 


By DON KNOWLTON 


gang comes a friend and reports 
that a certain bank is actually 
advertising on ash-cans. But I’m 
not surprised. I mentioned that very 
possibility in this column only four 
years ago. This makes the fourth 
Interest Column suggestion to be put 
into commercial use. 

Well, I’m getting older and less 
generous now, and I’ll warn you that 
from now on if you want to use one of 
these ideas, you'll have to pay the 
author a royalty. For every Interest 
Column thought commercialized, I 
insist upon delivery to me, registered 
mail, of one silver-plated banana peel 
(over-ripe or second-hand peels not 
accepted). I hope this isn’t asking 
too much —remember, you can eat the 
banana. 


A few hints on “merchandising” 
bank service: 

Never say 
walker.” 

Get your bonds printed in bright 
colors, and spread them out on the 
counter. Baby pinks and blues are 
always best sellers, though they do say 
this is a good year for purple. 

Always make customers wait a long 
time for change. It gives the bank 
that department store atmosphere. 

When a customer comes to cash a 
check, say, “will you take it with you, 
or shall we deliver it?” 

Reduce prices on slightly-soiled or 
fire-damaged currency. 

If the customer wants to open a 


“Guard” —say “‘floor- 


savings account for anything less than. 


a $100, give him a dirty look (see 
women’s coats section of any good 
department store for instructions). 

Don’t wait on customers when they 
first come in —talk over your personal 
affairs first. When they cough loudly, 
condescend to look. In all dealings 
with customers, act bored and a bit 
insulted. 

Never address a customer by his 
name. Say “Good Morning, Mr. —ah 
—aah—,”—you know, the way they 
do in the stores. It’s so personal. 

Be sure to charge a few items, every 
month, to the wrong accounts. It 
helps keep the customers interested 
in the institution. 


“Auctions speak louder than words,” 
as the auctioneer said to the legitimate 
advertiser. 


We heard a new savings slogan the 
other day —“‘Great aches from little 
toecorns grow.” 


When we arrange the psycho-analysis 
department alongside of the home 


economics bureau and the backyard 
garden club, our banking service will 
be complete. 


The old-fashioned high black walnut 
desk was the original business four- 
caster. 


Which reminds us that the economic 
soothsayers, mediums, prophets, statis- 
tics hounds, and the like, are advocating 
further personal economies. Perhaps 
even bankers may have to come to it. 
If so, we recommend: — 

Make the president’s office boy also 
his caddy. As a bank employee, it 
will be unethical for him to accept tips. 

Vice-presidents should bring their 
lunches from home. The janitor will 
heat coffee in the boiler-room, and 
serve it in empty tomato cans at noon, 
at the officers’ desks. This not only 
effects a substantial economy, but 
adds amazingly to the democratic 
air of the institution. 

All tellers should wear celluloid 
collars —provided your local insurance 
agent does not rule that this increases 
the fire risk. 

A community parking space for 
stenographers’ gum should be installed, 
where each stenog may plant her 
particular morsel inviolate beside her 
own initials, and save it for a rainy day. 

Guards’ brass bultons should be 
replaced by tin ones. 

All cashiers should be outfitted with 
corncob pipes, and should refrain from 
the use of cigarettes or cigars, as they 
suggest extravagant habits to the 
rank and file. 

It should be absolutely forbidden 
for tellers and bookkeepers to waste 
their money buying ice cream, sodas, 
soft drinks, and the like. If they must 
have something to drink, let them see 
the cashier after working hours. 

Put a dash of violet perfume in the 
tellers’ sponge-cups. Customers think 
they’re in the barber shop and begin 
tipping the guards. 


They say that one of these Research 
Advertising Services has hired a medium 
to get into communication with trust 
customer’ who have died and find out 
whether they really are as happy about 
it all as the bank’s advertisements 
say they are. 

There’s nothing like truth in ad- 
vertising! 


Here’s the height of cynicism —or 
something: 

Carefully gathering up all the fire 
extinguishers labeled ‘‘to be used only in 
case of fire,” our janitor removed them 
to the basement and dumped them in 


the coal bin. —M. L. H. 
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Overcrowding 


is 
Unnecessary 


Transfer time will re- 
veal your files in their 
true light and supply 
the reason for all your 
past troubles— lost 
letters and delays in 
filing and finding—that have caused an- 
noyance and expense. Flat manila folders 
will not take care of excess correspond- 
ence and remain upright in the filing 
cabinet. Their indexes slip out of sight 
and they fail miserably to hold their 
contents in a neat, orderly manner. 


NOW, when correspondence is to be 
transferred, is the time totry a file pocket 
of special construction, designed to elimi- 
nate these evils. 


erte 


VERTICAL- EXPANDING 


FILE POCKETS 


are the answer. They will expand as the 
papers increase. They always stand up- 
right in the filing cabinet with their index 
tabs in plain view. Constructed of 
“‘Paperoid,” a pure rope stock, they will 
outlast twenty,or more, flatmanila folders. 


CAN BE USED IN ANY VERTICAL 
FILING SYSTEM. 
Send the coupon below for a FREE 


VERTEX Pocket for trial in your 
own files. No further obligation. 


ALVAH BUSHNELL CO., Dept. C 


Durable Filing Containers 


933 Filbert St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Please send f xamination and trial a free sample of 
BUSHNELL’S “Vertex” File Pocket. as described 
in December BURROUGHS CLEARING HOUSE. 


Name of Firm 


Address 


Name of Person | 


Letter size or Legal size desired ? 


If special size is requires send sample of sheet to be 
filed, and give width height of drawer 


To Alvah Bushnell Co., Dept. C. 
933 Filbert Street Philadelphia, Pa. 


SSK? 
Wz 
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ank Credit—Its Legal Aspects 


What the Law Says About Agreements, Written or Verbal, 
to Extend Credit to a Customer for Any Specific Purpose 


N AN aarticle printed in The Bur- 
roughs Clearing House for April, 
1925, the writer discussed the ver- 

dict, rendered in a Boston case, involv- 
ing ten million dollars, hinging in part 
upon the proposition that if a business 
man is injured as the result of the 
withholding of credit by a bank, he 
has an action against the bank for 
damages, and the writer contended that 
a bank may withhold its money when 
and where its officers decided, they 
being the sole judges of the safety of 
their loans. 

Supplementing what was said in the 
April article, the facts and court 
decisions in a number of cases reported 
since April may be of interest, particu- 
larly since they give us a new slant on 
this matter of bank credit and how it 
is regarded in the law. 

The M. M. Pittman Roller Mill, of 
Cleburne, Texas, is a flour mill, and it 
purchased much wheat. Desiring to 
buy a large quantity of the grain, 
M. M. Pittman, the president, went 
to the National Bank of Cleburne and 
made a contract in writing for the 
loan of money, the contract reading 
as follows, on the bank letterhead: 


“Mr. M. M. Pittman, Pres., Cleburne, 
Texas. 
“Dear Sir:—In consideration of the 
execution and prompt payment of 
three notes executed by you to the 
above bank on this date, as follows: 
$2,316.47 January 9, 1922; $3,000.00 
February 9, 1922, and $3,000.00 March 
9, 1922, we agree to lend you as much as 
$14,000.00 additional money to pur- 
chase wheat this season, said wheat to 
be stored in separate elevator and 
chattel mortgage satisfactory to said 
bank to be executed by you to secure 
the payment of this advance of money, 
and same to be repaid as wheat is 
milled or as notes mature. 
“Very truly yours, 
“S. B. Norwood, President.” 


For some reason not disclosed in the 


opinion, reported in 265 S.W. 1024 as. 


National Bank of Cleburne vs. M. M. 
Pittman Roller Mill, the bank did not 
let the mill have the money, and Pitt- 
man brought suit for $8,400.00 alleged 
to be the damages sustained by the 
bank’s refusal to fulfill its contract, 
and won in the district court. The 
bank appealed. Pittman alleged that 
he could have bought wheat at $1.00 
per bushel in June and July and could 
have sold it in September for $1.60, 


By ARTHUR F. McCARTY 


and measured his damages by the 60c 
per bushel difference on 14,000 bushels. 
The appellate court reversed the case, 
not because Pittman didn’t have a 
good action, but because he had applied 
the wrong measure of damages, and at 
the same time held that “‘A bank which 
breaches its contract to lend a dealer 
money with which to buy produce, 
with knowledge of its intended use, is 
liable for-the profits which he loses by 
inability to secure the produce and its 
advance in price.” The measure of 
damages was held to be wrong because 
the contract was to lend money to buy 
wheat for milling, and not for re-sale, 
and now there must be another trial 
at which Pittman will have to prove 
what sum was lost by not having the 
wheat to make into flour. 

One point of importance to this 
discussion is the holding that the 
contract of a bank to deliver bank 
credit is a good contract, and that 
damages for its breach are to be meas- 
ured in the same manner as a breach 
of contract for the sale of a commodity. 
In effect the decision and others to be 
mentioned hold that bank credit is a 
commodity. As such it must have an 
ownership and proprietorship, and is 
not an unsubstantial substance that can 
be identified only as a principle, or 
something forming part of the assets 
of society at large. 

The reading of the case led to the 
examination of others on breach of 
contract to lend money, and in all of 
them the rules applied are exactly as 
if the contract had been to sell a car- 
load of apples. For instance. it is 
generally held that the damages are 
nominal as a rule, for in most cases the 
borrower can get the money elsewhere, 
which is exactly what the court would 
say in the case of the apples, the 
damages being for the money any in- 
crease of interest or secifrity the 
borrower would have to give, and in the 
case of the apples, whatever increase 
of price the buyer would have to pay 
to get apples of like kind and quality. 
The Texas case, in holding the bank 
liable for profits the borrower might 
have made, goes a little farther than 
most courts do in lawsuits over apples, 
to be sure, for the price at which apples 
might be sold would not be pertinent; 
all the buyer must or may prove is 
what like apples would have cost else- 
where. 


As a general rule, too, exemplary 
and special damages may not be 
recovered for breach of contract to 
lend money; which is to say, the 
plaintiff can get no more than he has 
actually lost by the breach. There may 
be special circumstances that permit 
the recovery of exemplary or special 
damages, however, such as knowlegde 
by the lender that the money was to be 
put to a special use, the opportunity 
for which would exist but a brief time, 
and the Texas decision is based on the 
knowledge the bank had of the intended 
use to which the money was to be put, 
The bank is held to have had in legal 
contemplation that if it did not lend 
the money to buy that wheat, loss 
might result, and holding the bank 
liable for loss of profits does not differ. 
after all, in principle from that apply- 
ing to an apple contract. For if the 
seller of apples knew that the buyer 
intended them for a special use, such 
as to supply a particular customer, the 
seller would be held to have contem- 
plated the damages that would result 
from an inability to supply that 
customer. 

This reasoning may appear slightly: 
involved, but only on first reading. 
What appears to be clear from the run 
of decisions in cases involving contracts 
to lend money is that the ordinary 
rules applicable to all contracts are 
applied, and whether the extending of 
bank credit is regarded as the sale of a 
commodity or whether it is a service 
rendered for pay, the result is the 
same, which is that it is a matter of 
private control and ownership. 


"THERE are several other points of 

great interest to bankers in this. 
For example, consider an incident that 
occurs thousands of times every day 
the country over, in which John Smith. 
a farmer, say, tells his banker he con- 
templates buying a bunch of cattle to 
eat up hisrough feed. The banker says. 
“All right, John, we’ll let you have the 
money;” or there is one of the hundreds 
of variations in the person or conversa- 
tion which amounts to the same thing 
—a verbal promise to lend money for 
a specific purpose. Is there a contract 
on which the bank will be liable in 
damages, nominal or otherwise, © if 
it later decides not to extend the 
credit? 

First, such a contract need not be in 
writing to be good in court, there being 
nothing in the Statutes of Frauds 
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requiring it to be written, and if the 
borrower can prove what was said, a 
court will uphold the agreement, if 
otherwise a legal contract. 

Second, is there such consideration 
as the law requires to support a 
contract? Apparently yes. In other 
words, treating the matter of bank 
credit as any commodity, the agree- 
ment on the part of the borrower to 
take the money corresponds to the 
agreement of the buyer of apples to 
take the apples, so that the conversa- 
tion related would result in a contract 
in the nature of purchase and sale. 

Third, what is the legal result of a 
breach of such a contract? As with 
other contracts, the result depends on 
the facts of each case, but some general 
rules of great value can be laid down. 
As has been said, the damages will be 
merely nominal in most cases, by which 
the courts mean the sum of one dollar, 
but the recovery of such a judgment 
involves court eosts to be added to the 
dollar to be paid by the loser. They 
will be nominal because the price of 
money varies less than that of other 
commodities. 


BUT while the foregoing will be the 

legal result in most cases, there have 
been hundreds tried in the courts in 
which the result was more serious to 
the bank. If the borrower has suffered 
a loss of credit in the meantime, so 
that he is unable to procure the money 
elsewhere, the damages may be very 
heavy, such as extra expenses incurred 
by the borrower due either to the 
breach directly or to procuring the 
needed funds elsewhere. In Goldsmith 
vs. Holland Trust Co., 38 N. Y. Supp. 
1032, the plaintiff intended using the 
money to buy certain real estate, upon 
which he would negotiate a permanent 
mortgage and repay the sum borrowed 
on demand, and being unable to procure 
the money elsewhere in time to 
complete his purchase, sued for the 
damages, consisting of brokers’ and 
lawyers’ fees, and recovered them. 
And in C. B. Coles & Sons vs. Standard 
Lumber Co., 150 N. C. 183, it was said, 
“For failure to advance money as 
agreed the measure of damages would 
be any extra expense to which the in- 
tending borrower was put to obtain the 
money.” 

Such expenses, however, must not 
be too remote; if speculative and not 
such as the parties may be said to 
have contemplated, they are not re- 
coverable. 

It is a general rule of law that where 
a contract is broken the injured party 
must take reasonable steps to reduce 
the loss, and this rule prevails as to a 
contract to lend money. So, the 
borrower must show that the money 
could not have been had elsewhere on 
the same terms in order to recover 
more than the nominal amount. 


(Continued on page 52) 
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EXTRA! 
Safe Blown—Robbed 


and flooded with water, completely destroying notes and all paper records kept there. 
This was recently the unpleasant experience of a large Western Bank, and it looked very 
serious at first 


BUT— 


They are using the 


SYSTEM . 


which will give them a complete record of all outstanding money in notes and loans, 
regardless of the loss and damage to the original paper filed in the safe. The name of this 
Bank will be furnished upon request. 


May we send you our descriptive catalogue and a set of samples so that you, too, may 
know the many points of superiority our One-Operation Note Register System offers you 


and your Institution in a business way and the great protection offered in cases of such 
unforeseen emergencies? 


UNION SAVINGS SYSTEMS COMPANY 


“Good Things for Banks” LANCASTER, PA. 
CANADA: BUSINESS SYSTEMS LIMITED, TORONTO 


The Real Home Bank 


is Good All the Year 
but— Better at Xmas 


The “Real Home” 
is a gift that will 
last for years. 


Electrically Ilumi- 
nated Christmas 
Tree for window or 
lobby decoration 
furnished Free with 
an order of 125 or 
more Banks. 


SEND FOR YOUR 


Packed in Holly Bozes. 


Bankers Thrift Corp. 
2240 North Racine Ave. 
CHICAGO 
Christmas Tree can be used 


with or without ‘‘Real Home’”’ 
Banks — priced at $12 each. 


Let ‘be your 


“Real Home”. Saving. Bonk 
The 


In writing to advertisers please mention The Burroughs Clearing House 
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ADDING - BOOKKEEPING : CALCULATING AND _ BILLING MACHINES 


In writing to advertisers please mention The Burroughs Clearing House 


Fifty THE BURROUGHS 
y 
oy 
wt 4 : 


CLEARING HouSE Fifty-one 


5—Gives absolute proof of extending correct ae 
balance. 


1—Posts ledger and journal—both originals— 
at same time. 
2—Creates a journal of real accounting value. 
3— Automatically completes all entries on ledger 
card without attention of operator. 

4—Gives absolute proof of posting correct 

i ee amount to right account. 


6—Eliminates old and new balance proof of 
posting. 


7—Detects any error before entry is completed. 


8— With this system, counter errors cannot occur. 


\ Call our office today for more information 
about this machine and system, or mail coupon 


th BURROUGHS ADDING MACHINE COMPANY 
mi N DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


Burroughs Adding Machine Company 
6261 Second Blvd., Detroit, Michigan 


Please send me more information about the new 
’ Burroughs Automatic Bookkeeping Machine for Savings 
Banks. 


ADDING - AND BILLING MACHINES 


BOOKKEEPING - CALCULATING 
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Statement of Condition 
nUNION 


At the Close of Business on 
September 28th, 1925 


RESOURCES 


Cash and Due from Banks . 
United States Bonds and 
Certificates 
Other Bonds and Securities . 
Loans and Discounts ; 
Secured Advances to Trust Estates 
Real Estate and Buildings 
Accrued Interest, Accounts 
Receivable, Etc. . 
Overdrafts 
Customers’ Liability under Letters 
of Credit and Acceptances 


Total 


$ 46,553,049.54 


19,994,742.81 
31,111,174.34 
202,848, 122.85 
199,178.79 
16,247,079.58 


3,208,047.54 
25,618.38 


24,531,993 .67 
$344,719,007.50 


LIABILITIES 


Deposits of Individuals, Cor- 
porations, Banks, Etc. . 
United States Government 


~ 
= 


$269,912,216.60 


Accrued Interest Payable on 
Total Deposit Liability $277,456,643.51 
= Dividend Payable, October Ist, iS 
c Bills Payable with Federal Reserve > 
€ Letters of Credit and Acceptances 24,546,461.42 » 
oft United States Bond Account 550,000.00 ha 
hy Reserve for Taxes, Unearned va 
c Income, Etc. 1,231,150.27 > 


Capital—Paid Up 
Surplus and Current Earnings . 
Total 


22,250,000.00 
13,128,502.30 


. $344,719,007.50 


UNION 


CLEVELAND 


~ 


~ 


~ > 


THE BURROUGHS 
(Continued from page 49) 


The greatest difficulty in this 
question lies where the suit is to recover 
lost profits. It is a generally accepted 
principle that for breach of a contract 
to lend money for a particular purpose, 
profits reasonably within the contem- 
plation of the parties may be recovered 
if capable of legal ascertainment, 
To recover on the lost profits prop- 
osition, the lender. then, must 
not only know. for what purpose the 
money is to be borrowed, but know 
enough about the deal to understand 
what profits are likely to accrue. The 
Texas case contains these elements, 
Note, too, that the profits must be 
capable of legal measurement and cal- 
culation, so as to reduce them to figures 
in dollars and cents. In the Texas case, 
this can be done by taking the market 
value of flour, deducting the cost of 
milling, and computing the profit on 
the number of bushels the money 
would have purchased, but if there is 
any doubt about the miller’s ability to 
sell the flour, or all of it, the profits 
should be held as speculative and not 
recoverable. 


"THE importance of the subject in the 

eyes ofthelawisshown by the 26-page 
annotation thereon in 36 American 
Law Reports, beginning at page 1408, 
an unusual number of pages to devote 
to any one point of law. The volume 
is the last one of the set published, and 
the law as laid down there clinches the 
argument advanced in my April article, 
in which it was suggested that a banker 
might, by special agreement, render 
himself liable for withholding credit, 
but without such agreement, he could 
refuse to lend money at will. In view 
of the patent fact that bankers every 
day promise to lend money, which in 
some cases might later be refused, 
these rules of law have much interest. 
But one more phase remains to be 
considered. 

The breach of any contract may be 
justified by the circumstances, and the 
banker who qualifies his promise by 
some reservation may save himself the 
circumstances that will later justify 
his refusal to furnish the funds. To 
illustrate, if the banker answers John 
Smith’s inquiry by saying, ““Yes, John, 
we'll let you have the money if the 
security is approved by us,” or “We'll 
lend the money if the market remains 
in satisfactory condition,” there 1s 
something left to the judgment of the 
banker on which a refusal may be 
predicated if advisable. If the reply 
be in writing, it is still more important 
to qualify the promise. I see nothing 
unethical in this, particularly when we 
remember that it is the depositors’ 
money being loaned. Also, if the 
borrower is not satisfied with an in- 
definite statement, he need not act 
upon it. 


PRODUCED IN THE BURROUGHS PRINT SHOP 
AT DETROIT, MICH. U S.A. 4070-12-25-ADV. 
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seconds 


you can check any signature in this file— 


The L. B. Speedac 
speeds up service to customers 


and saves your tellers’ time 


OU can find instantly any signature 

card filed in the L. B. Speedac. Not 
a fraction of a second is wasted. Your 
tellers’ time is saved and their tempers 
spared. The speedier service that re- 
sults is appreciated by your customers. 
To them it is a strong additional reason 
for doing business with your bank. 


The surprising speed of the L. B. 
Speedac is attained through the instant 
visibility of each and every signature 
card. And this instant visibility is 
permanent because each card is carried 
ona rigid durable bar—a feature found 
in no other make of visible file. 


Your signature cards filed in the 


L. B. Speedac cannot loosen and be- 


come lost—they cannot overlap and 

conceal the very signature you seek. 

Any card can be found and checked within 
four swift seconds. Tests with your own watch 
will support this proven fact. Either L. B. signa- 
ture cards or your own specially printed cards 
are adaptable for use in the L. B. Speedac. 


For complete details send for copy of “Vis- 
ible Files.” It is a pictorial 24-page booklet 
that graphically portrays the many superiorities 
of the L. B. Speedac. The coupon at the right 
is a quick and convenient way to order your 
copy. Mail the coupon today and the booklet 
will arrive promptly. 


Home Office: 230 Albany St., Cambridge, Mass. Salesrooms: in the 54 
principal cities of United States, England and France. Factories: Cambridge, 
New York, Chicago, Ilion, N. Y., New Orleans, and London, England. 


Library Bureau 


Perfect visibility—the perfect, permanent alignment of every card 
in this visible card record file insures uniform visibility of every card. 


Six Big Divisions of L. B. Service to Business 


1. Card Record Systems 

Vertical and visible systems for every 
card record requirement of business, 
2. Filing Systems 

L. B. Automatic, Alphabetic, Geo- 
graphic, Numeric, Subject, Russell. 
3. Equipment, wood and steel 


Card and Filing cabinets, card record 
desks, record safes, chairs and desks. 


4. Cards and Filing Supplies 
Cards, Guides, Card Ledgers and 
Folders forevery card and filing system. 
5. Specialized Departments 


Bank, Insurance, Public Administra- 
tive Records, Library and Educational. 


6. Special Services 


Analysis, Indexing, Statistical and Cal- 
culating Services for every business. 


MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY 


Name 


To Library Bureau, Cambridge, Mass. 


Tlease send me a copy of “Visible Files.” 


Bank Name — 


Address 


B.C. H. 12 25 


SPEEDAC VISIBLE FILE FOR EVERY BANK 


. THE CHOICE OF AMERICAN BANKERS 
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Avoid Time 


Attach to your letterhead and mail 


Baker -Vawter Company 
Benton Harbor, Mich. 


Mr. 


Please send booklet, “Simplified Loan and 
Discount Records, Quintuplicate Plan,” to 


CH-12 


your 
loan records 


F your loan records give you complete infor- 
mation instantly, you probably enter each 
note’s details five or more times. 


1. Numerical register. 

2. Liability record—direct. 
3. Liability record— indirect. 
4. Due date tickler. 

5. Note notice. 


You can type five of them with only one writing 
with the Baker-Vawter 


Quintuplicate Loan 
System 


Each carbon copy is exactly like the original. Saves 
time, of course; but more important, it reduces errors 
and gives accurate information. 


Notices are ready for mailing on time, without 
further reference to notes; direct and indirect liabili- 
ties of every borrower and endorser; maturity ticket 
becomes the credit ticket when note is paid. 


All five records are made with no more labor than 
is usually required to enter a note in the register. 


The standard plates used by us in printing these 
forms insure you a low first cost and economical 
upkeep. No matter how highly you may regard your 
present loan record system, it will pay you to send for 
our free booklet, giving complete details and illustra- 
tions of this modern loan record system. Attach the 
coupon to your bank’s letterhead and mail. No 
obligation, of course. 


BAKER-VAWTER 
COMPANY 


General Offices: Benton Harbor, Michigan 


Loose Leaf Binders » Printed Record Forms and Systems 
Filing Cabinets . Unit Files » Storage Units 


We serve andsell direct Officesin55 cities + Oneis near you 
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